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lt is for us, the living, 


rather, to be DEDICATED HERE TO THE 
UNFINISHED WORK which they who 


fought here have thus far so nobly advanced” 


Courage, sacrifice and production won complete victory 
in Europe. Henceforth our men and wealth and ener- 
gy shall be consecrated to unfinished business on the 
other side of the globe. Pray that success soon may smile 
upon our efforts there, with an absolute minimum of loss. 
Then those fighters who achieve this glorious victory can 
come home, lay aside arms and uniforms, and devote their 


future to their families and to the winning of the peace. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., HAMILTON, OHIO 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Ludlow-set Grocery Composition 
Helps Increase Your Production 





















Ludlow stick showing matrices of different point sizes assembled and ready for casting 





Even complicated food store copy is set to Rich and Creamy Mayonnaise 


advantage with the Ludlow. For example, take 


a 
such copy as this, frequently met with in han- ressing = Jar Cc 


dling grocery display: 


Dressing = Jar 25¢ Cream Style 


As shown in the illustration, the different sizes Corn — & « an 1 32c 
of typeface matrices are assembled in a single ans 

line in the matrix stick, and cast on a 12-point 
slug. Spacing material is then added at the top Pink Alaska 













and bottom. ‘ 
Make-up is also simplified with the Ludlow . SPECIAL C 
aye aia ae Small Can 
-there is no “cutting in” of slugs or difficult 


justification —just full-length slugs to assemble. 






Ludlow logotypes are also available for some Our Banner Grade 


of the two-line units which are required for this 
kind of composition. 2-Pound 
d poe ar = = Package C 
Ludlow-set grocery display composition is Only 


not limited to a few typefaces or type sizes, 





but the many attractive Ludlow typefaces 





Country Club Daily Dated 


result in display that attracts attention. 


Let wie you more aioe vias Ludlow way = = Large Loaf C 
of handling grocery composition. 


Typograph Company, 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo and Karnak series 
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One Pound of Waste Paper | SAVE WASTE PAPER 


makes two Blood Plasma Boxes 


V To SPEED victory 
ANS 
. 


Hero’s Life— wrapped in Paper 


He’s been hit. 

The medic rips open the heavy paper 
carton, unwraps the corrugated paper 
and takes out the plasma bottle. Thank 
heaven it came through undamaged! 
For this may save a hero’s life. 

Paper protects lifesaving plasma right 
from the donor center to the front 
line. Paper protects it against shock 
of shipping, trucking, parachuting 
and war’s rough handling. 

In fact, paper is so important to the 
armed services that they have 700,000 
vital uses for it. Cartons that contain 
vaccine bottles, emergency rations, 
life-preserver lights — these are but a 
few of the uses. 


Tomeeta greatly stepped-up demand 


weve just got to salvage more paper. 
We must do this no matter how well 
the war progresses for us. 


School and city groups are in the 
paper salvage fight. Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Brownies, and the American 
Legion are among those enlisted. 


But without you—the citizen who 
ties up a bundle every week and gives 
it to the collector—the entire paper 
salvage drive would bog down. 


Don’t weaken now. You have done 
a swell job so far. Get that bundle of 
old paper ready every week. Make 
sure it is collected. If it isn’t, phone 
the American Legion, the Scouts, or 
the City, and urge your neighbor to 
do the same. 


Ba PIECE OF PAPER 


OXFORD 
PAPER 


COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


>><< 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality print- 
ing and label papers are: Enamel-coated 
—Polar Superfine, Mainefold, White Seal, 
Rumford Enamel and Rumford Litho 
C1S; Uncoated — Engravatone, Carfox, 
Aquaset Offset, Duplex Label and Oxford 
Super, English Finish and Antique. 





Published mont: 


(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer 


by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; singh 
Terminal A. P. O. Box 100. Toronto. , For D “4 a 2 = 


00 a year; single copies, 50 cenis 


tered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1945. “Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 





Basic 


- understandable 
standard, safe 
and responsive 
machine, 

MILLER AUTOMATI 


and profitable 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


Beyond winning the war, the most important job is planning for the future. Right now 
the stage is being set for a period of unprecedented competitive selling. Manufacturers, 
whose products have gained new popularity during the war, will fight to maintain 
position. Other products, now curtailed for civilian use, will be aggressively pushed 
to regain their place. There’s a vast job ahead for Advertising-Printing and its 
essential component, Paper. In the forthcoming “battle” for business, Northwest 
Pedigreed Papers will again increase effectiveness and insure production economy. 


ty 


of, 
victory “Mi Lia, Uy. PAPERS 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY ee CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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Commercial printers are now producing moderate as well as long 
runs with the speed and economy formerly achieved only by large edition printers. 
They are doing it with this Cottrell sheet feed multi-color rotary press, 
that delivers up to 5500 multi-color sheets per hour. 
They are producing work of split-hair accuracy. Contributing to their precision 
results are the Cottrell’s spirall y-grooved plate cylinders, its register-hook 
system, and the Cottrell principle of printing all colors on a single impression 
cylinder, with one gripper bite and a minimum of makeready. 
These commercial printers know the combination for printing profits: 
speed plus accuracy, plus savings in paper that 
result when all colors are printed with the 
sheet on the same impression cylinder. 
Cottrell gives printers this 
winning combination to a degree 
unapproached by any other 


press now manufactured. 
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TO HELP 








A BUSINESS MAN MAKE A BUSINESS DECISION 





Get the ATF man to help you NOW! 


PRINTING is more than a craft...it’s a busi- 
ness, and the printer who is a business 
man must look ahead. 

How do you compare with your com- 
petitors on service to your customers? 
Some customers drift away from every 
business...how are you planning to re- 
place them? Can you use your present 
production as a basis for specializing in 
some particular kind of work? Are your 
customers permanently located and grow- 
ing? Or will they fade out after the war? 


\ AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS + 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Only you can answer these questions, 
but the man who represents ATF can give 
you invaluable help on these larger con- 
cerns of management, as well as on equip- 
ment. He'll be glad to tell you what con- 
crete steps you can take now, to prepare 
for “tomorrow’s” printing...so, when you 
have a business decision to make, start by 
asking your ATF representative. 

If youwould like to have a copy of ATF’s 
“PLAN NOW for TOMORROW'S PRINTING,” ask 
the man who represents ATF, or write to 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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Plan the product 
—on paper 
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The post-war radio, incorporating many technical 
advances developed in the stress of war, has doubt- 
less already been designed . . . on paper. But the 
difficulty for manufacturers, in the face of the com- 
ing competition, will be to win consumer accep- 
tance for their product over that of a rival 
producer. 

Here again paper will play an important role—as 
the vehicle for a forceful direct-by-mail campaign, 





b 


for instance. When the time comes, *Hamilton Papers 
such as Hamilton Bond and Old Treaty Bond will 
be on hand with a new texture, a new crackle and 
crispness for your direct-by-mail surfaces. We are 
planning, too, so that your Hamilton merchant may 
supply “good papers for good business” to fit your 
peace-time needs exactly. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. Offices 
in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


AMILTON PAPERS : 


& Among Hamilton Papers, 2 famous mill-brand family, are included such popular individual brands as 


ah 


Hamilton Bond, Hamilton Bond Script, Hamilton Offset, H. 








Ledger, Hamilton Mimeo Bond, Old 


Treaty Bond, Weycroft Cover, Kilmory Text & Cover, Victorian Text & Cover, Andorra Text & Cover. 
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YOU CAN’T JUST CROSS 
YOUR FINGERS AND HOPE 


When you send a form to press are you confident that your 
rollers are in shape to do a good inking job throughout the 
run? Can they stand the weather that is before them? 

it doesn’t pay to take chances with rollers. Good Bingham 
rollers, made for the season, are of insignificant cost for 
each thousand impressions. 

It’s the BAD rollers that are expensive NOT the good roll- 
ers. A single shut-down due to roller trouble may result 
in loss of time that will cost as much as a fuil set of new 
Bingham rollers. 

If you haven’t changed to rollers made for the season, 
send in your old rollers and cores now. You can save a lot 
of worry if you know that you have the right rollers for the 
season, made to fit the conditions of your territory. 

There is a Bingham representative convenient to you. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 
Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 


CHICAGO 5 


Atlanta 3 Des Moines 2 — indianapolis 2 Minneapolis 15 Pittsburgh 3 
Cleveland 14 Detroit 10 Kalamazoo 12 Nashville 3 St. Louis 2 
Dalias 1 Houston § Kansas City 6 Oklahoma City 6 Springfield, 0. 
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keeps it 
moving | 


AMERICA’S AVALANCHE of war supplies is designed, 
ordered, manufactured, routed, and delivered 
with the aid of millions of tons of paper. Making 
that paper is a war job of major stature. Printing, 
processing, and distributing it are equally vital. 
In all modesty, we are proud to be part of an 
industry that has served as well when the need 
was so great. 


Bond & Offset 


THE MAXWELL PAPER MILLS, FRANKLIN, OHIO 

















Tes light...like Wytek! rifle would bog down the toughest Marine. 


Wytek Ledger, too, is extremely serviceable 
in the light weight necessitated by wartime 
restrictions. Thousands and thousands of 
users throughout America regularly specify 
Wytek for their most exacting ledger needs. 


The powerful little carbine, developed by our 
Army for this war, is a boon to the soldier in 
the rugged jungle fighting on the Pacific 
Islands. Its light weight combined with heavy 
fire-power keeps it in action where a heavier WYTEK SALES COMPANY * DAYTON, OHIO 


Wrtek 


Ledger 














CHARTING 


THE COURSE OF 


Note These Important 
Davidson Features 


1 Produces fine offset work using both 
direct offset plates (paper or metal) 
and photographic offset plates. 

2 Produces relief work using type, 
electros, and rubber plates. 

3 Change-over from offset to relief 
requires only about ten minutes. 

4 Excellent halftone reproduction as 
well as multi-color work. 

5 Automatic suction paper feeder 
equipped with double-sheet throw- 
out. 

6 Provides full ink coverage. 

7 Excellent register. 

8 Will handle thin stock as well as 
3-ply cardboard. 

9 Production speed, better than 5000 
sheets per hour. 

10 Sturdy, rugged construction. 


Write for This 
FREE Book 
It tells the com- 
plete story of the 
Davidson . . . an- 
ticipates your 
questions and answers them fully. 
Also included are samples of the work 
it does. Write today . . . no obligation. 


B’“ of the attack are days and 


weeks of planning ... of details 
carefully worked out...so every unit, 
every ship, every man shall know 
the time and place for every move. 
This requires endless paper work 
... reports, maps, charts, reconnais- 
sance pictures... hundreds of copies 
of them... clean, sharp reproduc- 
tions without a single detail missing. 
On battleships, carriers, cruisers, 
repair ships, and hospital ships and 
at far-flung Naval bases, this impor- 
tant duplicating is done with a new 
type of equipment. . . the Davidson 
... chosen because of its remarkably 
fine work, high production speed, 
and rugged dependability. 
Here at home, the Davidson is 





proving its worth as a profit maker 
for lithographers and printers. Un- 
like any other equipment, the David- 
son will reproduce from direct offset 
plates, photographic offset plates, 
type, electros, and rubber plates... 
all with the same machine. Its fast, 
economical operation, clean, sharp 
impressions, accurate register, and 
excellent halftone work combine to 
insure profits on a wide variety of 
work .. . letterheads, office forms, 
envelopes, advertising folders, post 
cards, blotters, shipping tags, etc., 
and all kinds of imprinting. And you 
can get any job under way in an 
amazingly short time. 

Why not get the facts about this 
modern machine... today? 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1044-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


Davidson Agents offer a complete plate-making service and carry a full line 





of Davidson plate-making equipment, 
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4. DON’TLET a profit- 
able letterhead ac- 
count slip away be- 
cause somebody else 
gives your customer a 
new idea. Give it to 
him yourself. Go over 
the letterhead jobs you 
handle. Pick out the 
ones that should be 
improved and modern- 
ized to become up-to- 
date representatives 
of your customers’ 
businesses. 





2. WORK OUT new 
designs where they are 
needed. Hammermill’s 
just - published idea- 
book, “YOUR NEXT 
LETTERHEAD’”’, 
will help you. It gives 
the 5 essentials of good 
letterhead design and 
some 26 examples of 
the best arrange- 
ments. Hammermill 
Letterhead Layout 
Sheets make it easy to 
visualize your ideas. 











ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Strickland Paper Co., Inc. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix......... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock. Western Newspaper Union 
CALIFORNIA 
PORNO Ss 90 4105008 Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Los Angeles ..... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Oakland ..... ...Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Sacramento..... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Diego....... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Francisco ...Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Jose........ Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Stockton........ Zellerbach Paper Co. 
COLORADO 
Denver... .Carpenter Paper Company 
Pueblo ....Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 


Hartford..... Green & Low Paper Co. 
Hartford. .The Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven 

The Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven...... Storrs & Bement Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. .R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville. . Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
TAIMPA. 605% E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta...... S. P. Richards Paper Co. 
IDAHO 
ere Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ILLINOIS 
CHIOARO . 5505051005206 Chicago Paper Co. 
CHICKS. «6.6 <sc00 Bradner Smith & Co. 
ae Swigart Paper Co. 
POGTiA. ..0.05 Peoria Papér House, Inc. 
NTICY hs: os5 9 9360-00 Irwin Paper Co. 
Springfield. The Capital City Paper Co. 
INDIANA 


Fort Wayne. ... Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, .....Crescent Paper Co. 


IOWA 
Des Moines..... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines 
Western Newspaper Union 
Sioux City... 5.5.6 Carpenter Paper Co. 


Sioux City. Western Newspaper Union 


Get your copy of “Your Next Letterhead”. FREE from any of the country’s 
leading paper merchants listed below. All. are Hammermill Agents. 


KANSAS 
Topeka. ..Carpenter Paper Company 
Topeka....... Midwestern Paper Co. 
Wichita. ..Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. .....Miller Paper Co., Inc. 
Louisville ‘ 
Southeastern Paper Co., Inc. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans. .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Shreveport. ..E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd, 
MAINE 
Portland ....<.<..52 C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore. The Baxter Paper Company 
Baltimore..... O. F. H. Warner & Co. 
Hagerstown. .Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston..... Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
ee Storrs & Bement Co. 
Springfield 


The Paper House of New England 
Springfield. .Thacker-Craig Paper Co. 
Worcester 

Charles A. Esty Paper Co., Div. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit ..<...24 Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Fant. «6 6: ...-Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Grand Rapids . .. Carpenter Paper Co. 
Lansing....... The Dudley Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth: John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis 
The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Saint Paul. The John Leslie Paper Co. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson..... Jackson Paper Company 
MISSOURI 


Kansas City..... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Kansas City... Midwestern Paper Co. 
Saint Louis. .. Beacon Paper Company 
Saint Louis. .. Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Springfield..... Springfield Paper Co. 
MONTANA 
Billings. ..Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls. The John Leslie Paper Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln. ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Lincoln. ... Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha....Carpenter Paper Company 
Omaha...... Western Paper Company 


NEVADA 
Reno...... ,-...Zellerbach Paper Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark...... Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
Newark. ... Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque ....Carpenter Paper Co. 
NEW YORK 
Albany..... Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Buia «0.6.06 56 The Alling & Cory @o. 
Buffalo. ......Holland Paper Co., Inc. 
New York..... The Alling & Cory Co. 
New York 
Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc. 
INOW VOOR so o:crecrsiesce F. A. Flinn, Inc. 
New York 


Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
New York....Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
New York. .Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New York. Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
New York ...... Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
New York... .Union Card & Paper Co. 
Rochester..... The Alling & Cory Co. 


Syracuse...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
WGOY. sis:0'0 0/6 020 Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte s<..:.:<:2 Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

Raleigh 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
a ee Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 
PUTO 5 3:56:05: The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cincinnati 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Cleveland...... The Alling & Cory Co. 


Cleveland. ..The Petrequin Paper Co. 
Columbus. The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Toledo. .. The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City. .Carpenter Paper Co. 
Oklahoma City 
Western Newspaper Union 
Tulsa. .Tayloe Paper Co. of Oklahoma 


OREGON 
BGGONE oes 0:05.0:5 4 Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Portland. ..«....; Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown. Lehigh Valley Paper House 
Div. S. Walter, Inc. 
On re The Daka Paper Company 
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Your Letterhead Business 


Send for this 
Hammermill Idea-Book 


3. DISCUSS YOUR 
suggestion with your 
customer. Point out 
the advantages of 
having the right letter- 
head today—when so 
many business con- 
tacts can be made only 
by mail. Even if he 
decides not to change, 
he’ll thank you for 
your interest in his 
business—and you 
will keep his interest. 





PENNSYLVANIA (cont.) 

Durico Paper Company 
Harrisburg. . Johnston, Keffer & Trout 
Philadelphia. .. Paper Merchants, Inc. 

Philadelphia 
The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia ‘ . L. 
Pittsburgh The Alling & Cory Co. 
Van Reed Paper Co. 
Scranton Megargee Brothers, Inc. 
York... Andrews Paper House of York 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence. ...R. L. Greene Paper Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
TENNESSEE 

Jackson Carroll Paper Company 
i Tayloe Paper Co. 
Nashville. .......Clements Paper Co. 


TEXAS 











Fort Worth. Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen. .Carpenter Paper Company 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Lubbock. . .Carpenter Paper Company 
San Antonio.....Carpenter Paper Co. 
UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Salt Lake City. ..Carpenter Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City 
Western Newspaper Union 
Salt Lake City. ..Zellerbach Paper Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
Norfolk.The Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Richmond 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
Richmond. .Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
WASHINGTON 
Zellerbach Paper’Co. 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 
StandardPaper Co. 
Walla Walla ....Zellerbach Paper Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston. .......Copco Papers, Inc. 
Clarksburg. .R. D. Wilson Sons & Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee. The Bouer Paper Company 











#, Get your free copy of “Your Next Letterhead”. This 
book will give you new ideas and design suggestions you 
can use today. It will be sent with a free supply of the 
Hammermill Letterhead Layout Sheet. 

Remember that the best-designed letterhead will fail to do its 
job if it is printed on poor-quality paper. But it need not be on 
extravagantly expensive paper—Hammermill Bond provides the 
right qualities at a moderate price. 
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The Days of WEAR AND TEAR 


Gone are the days of fastidious luxury! Wartime demands the most use- 
ful, the most enduring and the most practical goods of every kind. It is so 


in the field of paper for both military and civilian use. As makers of print- 


ing papers for nearly one hundred years, we long ago determined that our 


best policy was the manufacture of sound papers of the widest adaptabil- 





ity, to be sold at a moderate price. We have left the passing fads and frills 
to others, but we have not neglected the demands of beauty and good taste. 
Thus, we believe, we have earned for Buckeye and Beckett papers the rep- 
utation of standard goods... always reliable, fit for the finest work, eco- 
nomical enough for the most modest job. Adjusting our products to wartime 
economy presented no difficult problem. Beckett papers are made to with- 


stand the wear and tear of hard service whether in military or civilian use. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPAN Y 


Buckeye,. Beckett and Ohio Covers, Beckett Offset and Opaque, Buckeye, Beckett and Tweed Texts, Special Military Papers 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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YOU CAN USE 
EVERY DAYCO 
ROLLER 
YEAR ROUND! 


Here’s a printer who has made a discovery— 
about Dayco Rollers, the modern inking rollers 
for both letterpress and offset presses. 

He’s found that Dayco Rollers are both time 
and money savers because every Dayco Roller 
can be used year ‘round—both summer and 
winter. . 

He’s learned that they protect his reputation 
as a Quality Printer. They take solids, fine 
screen halftones, special inks and type forms 
of all descriptions in stride. 

And he’s learning that Dayco’s outlast old- 
style rollers as much as 4 to 1—which means 
long-range economies with less money tied up 
in idle rollers. 

And, he will learn that after years of satis- 


DAYCO 
ROLLERS 


by 
Hagton 


‘REG. TRADE MARK TME DAYTON RUBBER MPG. CO. 


Ehudpbar 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


factory service, his Dayco Rollers can be Re- 
daycoed—made as good as new for only a 
fraction of their original cost! 

So why put up with headaches from old-style 
rollers? Do like thousands of other printers. 
Equip your presses with modern Dayco Rollers! 
Enjoy these remarkable advantages. Available 
for either letterpress or offset- presses. Dayco 
Rollers are proved in thousands of shops all 
over the country. Demonstrations on your 
presses can be arranged. Write Dayton 
Rubber today for full information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Latin American Representatives: National Paper and Type Company, 120 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
Canadian Representatives: Manton Brothers, Ltd., Toronto » Winnipeg - Montreal » Vancouver 


Get maximum re 


SS Synthet; ae 
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POSTWA R... Immediate—and Long Range 


N early postwar, peacetime order must 

replace wartime dislocations. Many indi- 
viduals will buy goods which they have long 
gone without, and industry will make its 
purchases. Some of this “pent up” demand 
will be met by products with which markets 
are already familiar — other segments of it 


will be served by improved equipment. 





It is only reasonable to expect that improve- 
ments will appear in postwar machinery. 
How soon they will “arrive” is, perhaps 
problematical. Industry will require time to 
make commercially practical the knowledge 
acquired during the war. Much has been 
learned in the past three years, but it must be 


applied successfully to a peacetime economy. 


Harris-Seybold-Potter will maintain its position 
of leadership by offering the industry profit- 


able equipment to meet the needs of the times. 


HARRIS DIVISION \QPGMIrY SEYBOLD DIVISION 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO Y ; DAYTON F7, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Manufacturers of 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC * LETTERPRESS AND PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS ¢ KNIFE GRINDERS 
GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY DIE PRESSES ¢ WRIGHT DRILLS e MORRISON STITCHERS 








No longer do heavy clouds which completely obscure 

the target prevent precision bombing by our giant 

planes two miles up in the air. Today the all-seeing 

eye of Radar penetrates the densest fogs, clouds and 

smoke-screens and... by synchronizing its findings with 

uncannily accurate sighting devices .. . makes effective bomb- 
ing possible regardless of weather. 

Again America finds a better way to do a necessary job; and this 


ability, combined with our facilities for producing overwhelming quantities 
of war materials, is speeding final victory. 


CONSOLIDATED C2aded PAPERS 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


Paper is a vital war material!! Tremendous quantities must be 
available for packing and protecting supplies. Thousands of tons 
are needed for keeping records, for writing orders, for maps and 
detailed instructions. Highly important is the use of paper for keep- 
ing us informed and helping build morale. 


America’s great national magazines with timely articles and stories 
... vividly illustrated with countless battlefront photographs, reproduced 
on coated paper... inspire us all to give our utmost. Trade and tech- 
nical journals, printed on coated paper, graphically illustrate and teach 
us new short-cuts which help speed production. 


So Consolidated’s pioneering achievement of 1935, which materially 
reduced the cost of coated paper by speeding its production, becomes 
of added importance today. 


Consolidated Coated is manufactured with a saving of man-hours and 
machine-power as well as critical materials. Hence the paper provided 
by Consolidated for today’s needs is produced with a minimum use of 
time, labor and materials which are also critically 
needed for other war materials. FAMOUS BRA 
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SAVE TIME 





REDUCE COSTS 





GET BETTER PRINTING 


wire (ON) 


CYLINDER 
LOCKS 





PRESS 


Y ovr post-war business will require all 
possible economies and short-cuts. That is why you owe it to 
yourself to know the capabilities of the M&W Cylinder Press 
Lock. You can securely lock a chase to the press bed, or you 
can use the lock in place of furniture in locking forms within a 
chase. This M&W “‘Slauson” lock has been well and favorably 


known for forty-five years 
Catalogs and descriptive 


and it is still “tops” in its field. 
matter available for the asking. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


Dept. 1 





PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 











Selling Your Plant 
NOW—FOR ALL CASH 


MAY BE DECIDEDLY ADVANTAGEOUS 


Whether you have a Printing, Photo Offset: 
Composition, Bindery or Folding Box Plant, it 
may be advisable to sell now because of the 
rapidly changing i diti that pre- 
vail in the printing industry. 

If you want the top cash dollars for your plant, 
phone us without delay and without obligation 
on your part, we will prove to you how quickly 
money talks. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS WILL BE HIGHLY 


GUARDED AND STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


Printcraft Representatives 


277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
REctor 2-1395 
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To PREPRINT means to check and to correct 
plate and form faults and errors when it can be 


done most economically and efficiently. 


It will cut down your makeready time, in- 
crease the impression output of your presses, 


and add to your profite. Write for circular. 


VANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESSES BLOCK LEVELLERS HACKER GAUGES 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Ill. 














papers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 
D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglace 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; —— Paper Co.; Dwignt 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Cc.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Win,; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

IOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; 
Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

M0.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zeilerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. L.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros, 
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Domestic production of pulpwood — 14,819,000 
cords in 1944.— must reach 16,000,000 cords this 
year if military demands and essential civilian needs 
are to be met. 


This is a big order . . . so big, in fact, that pulp 
and paper remain on all critical lists, and the U. S. 
Department of Commerce predicts three years of 
stringency in the world’s paper and pulpwood market. 


One form of increased production is, of course, 
increased salvage and conservation. American ad- 
vertisers and business men must continue to cry 
“Timber!” in the Forest of Inessentiality, 
and to use paper wisely and well, 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


This corporation — “Paper Makers to America” — 
has ample evidence, in its library of printed speci- 
mens, of the fact that more and more users of Mead 
Papers, including the Mead, Dill & Collins, and 
Wheelwright lines, are using paper tellingly and 
helping Uncle Sam to sell. 





* * * Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; 
Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 





THE MEAD CORPORATION papers “PAPER MAKERS T0 AMERICA” 











U. S. War Savings Bonds: Still the Best Bay in Paper Today! 





THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17- SALES OFFICES: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, AND WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DAYTON 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 19 











RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Couldud have aught a Global hue Withoidd 





Picture how difficult it would have been to assemble and 
train our armed forces without paper. Ask yourself 
whether plants turning out war materials could ever have 
attained their present production without the help of 
paper... whether sales of U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 
could ever have rocketed to their present levels without it. 
And remember that, without paper, the rationing system 
which is enabling our civilian population to carry their 
part of the wartime load would be impossible. 


The men and women who are engaged with us in the 
manufacture of Howard Bond have every reason to feel 
proud of the work they are doing. They, too, are holding 
down vital “war jobs.” 




















IEDITES PRODUCTION 


Detroit Special-Treated Tympan 
always provides a surface that as- 
sures perfect impressions and speeds up make-ready. That's why it has 
become the preferred tympan paper in hundreds of modern pressrooms. 





This is the tympan that retains its surface uniformity. The material im- 
pregnating this stock is always uniformly distributed...in all normal tem- 
peratures...for any length of time... regardless of how the roll is placed. 


Because the Mitscherlich process is employed in its manufacture, Detroit 
Special-Treated Tympan is extra strong. Its sur- 
face is always perfectly smooth and unusually 
hard. There is a controlled uniformity of thick- 

| saa ness throughout each roll. Rolls are furnished 

, in sizes and widths to fit any pressroom need. 


DETROIT SULPHITE 


> PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 












DETROIT 17 MICHIGAN 
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@ WE DON 
OWN PRESSE 


Good impressions in Letterpress, 
Offset, and Gravure are enhanced 


when Linweave Papers are used. 


ORE — AND MORE OFTEN — TO 
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Why 


SIMMONDS 


“RED STREAK” 
PAPER KNIVES 


Cut Thick Stacks of Paper 
as Easily as Shears Cut 


a Single Sheet 











First, Simonds Paper- 
Cutting Knives are 
made of Simonds 
S-301 Steel, especial- 
ly formulated for this 
urpose, hardened and tempered as only Simonds 
nife-makers know how to do it. Next, the knives 
are made with a slight concave over the whole face 
... and precision-ground from the back edge to the start of the bevel . 
to give the same clearance as the setting of scissorblades. This clearance 
makes for cleaner cuts by preventing face-drag against the cuts...as well as assuring 
hairline accuracy and smooth, effortless cutting. Have your dealer get you Simonds “Red 
Streak” Paper Knives on your next order. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill.; 228 First St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif.; 311 S. W. First Ave., Portland 4, Ore.; 31 W. Trent Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. 


PRODUCTION TOOLS 
FOR CUTTING METAL, 


woop, 
PAPER, PLASTICS 


CUT THE WAR SHORT...BUY WAR BONDS...AND THEN BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
For Index to Advertisers, See ‘Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 25 





Federated Process Type Metals are clean, possess excellent fluidity 
and will produce slugs and type of solid body and sharp face. 


Clogging of type casting machinery is caused by dross. Less dross 
means less build up. The Federated patented process assures a low 
drossing type metal essential to trouble-free operation. Dross ac- 
cumulation in the shop will be at a minimum. 


Clean metal, both original and replacement stock, will permit a 
& 
greater latitude in operating conditions, longer metal life and lower 


cost. 


Our metal and service are at your command. 


Courtesy cf Linotype 


FEDERATED 
PROCESS TYPE METALS 


e LINOTYPE e COPPER ANODES 


eMONOTYPE =, MOR-TIN-METAL 

P (an adjusting alloy) 
P e SAVEMET 
PE (a compound for 
NATION recovering metal 
LALLOYS from dross) 


e Available in bars, ingots, pigs or in 
standard feeder form. Prompt deliv- 
ery. Dross drums furnished free of 
charge. F.O.B. refineries. 

e The methods used in the manufac- 
ture of Federated process type metals 
are protected by U. S. Government 
patents. 
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r. Bear, you have a snap. 





How you love to take a nap. 
Slumber deep, and peaceful too, 


Pleasant dreams, we envy you. 

















ATLANTIC BOND LIES FLAT 





Atlantic Bond lies so peacefully on a press that you 

wouldn’t dare disturb it. In fact, you really don’t have 

to disturb it. Non-curling, free from waves, wrinkles 

and troublesome lint, this genuinely watermarked paper 

flows through the press with a minimum of trouble and CORPORATION 
shutdowns. And with only a reasonable amount of make- SANGER, SAG 
ready, it takes clean, sharp impressions... yes, even Makers of Atlantic Bond 
color in large areas or halftones if you wish. 

For a bond paper with plenty of snap and crackle... 

and all the uniformity and printability that you and your 

customers want . . . specify Atlantic Bond. 








VOLUME BOND % VOLUME BOND ENVELOPES 


An inexpensive, dependable watermarked 


ATLANTIC ANTIQUE LAID 
ATLANTIC LEDGER * ATLANTIC MIMEO BOND 
ATLANTIC DUPLICATOR * ATLANTIC MANIFOLD 
ATLANTIC COVER *% ATLANTIC MANUSCRIPT COVER * * * 

ATLANTIC LETTERHEAD BOX * ATLANTIC DUROPAKE MANIFEST BOND * MANIFEST MIMEO BOND 


ATLANTIC BOND * 


Eastern Mill Brand Paper 


ATLANTIC BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC BOND CABINET STATIONERY 
ATLANTIC BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


A complete line of dependable, standardized business papers 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
W.H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Louisiana Paper Co. 
Sloan Paper Co. 
Baltimore Paper Co. 
Henry D. Mentzel & Co. 
The Mudge Paper Co. 
Baton Rouge Louisiana Paper Co. 
Birmingham...............Sloan Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
Century Paper Co. 
Cook-Vivian Company 
Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
Bridgeport Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
Bristol, Va Dillard Paper Co. 
ERRMSG dh OESONN Ou GSR Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
RRR N ORES NGG: 6101024566. 604.040 eO oe oeSe see Dillard Paper Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Chicago } La Salle Paper Company 
Reliable Paper Co. 
Cincinnati The Johnston Paper Co. 
Cleveland The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Columbus 
Dallas 


Alexandria, La 
Atlanta 


Sterling Paper Co. 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Dixon & Company 

DROS UIGNIES s o:5.4:si0.400546ssannedewseees Pratt Paper Company 
Detroit Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Fort Wayne The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Fort Worth Olmsted-Kirk Company 
SSMPBHE TONING Goi x0 :0:0:40:455. 8.0 a Seeeewaeule Dillard Paper Co. 
Greenville, S. C Dillard Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. 

Hartford { Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
REMMI oie cis oioe sos sonueeeoiausietoeeee L. S. Bosworth Co. 
Indiana Paper Company 
MacCollum Paper Company 
Townsend Paper Co. 
Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Arkansas Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

The Rowland Paper Co. 

Macon Paper Company 

C. H. Robinson Co. 

Everglade Paper Company 
Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
Minneapolis Stilwell-Minneapolis Paper Co. 
PANPISIUE AUG, 625 ois 615 :901000 000 6 cece occceecss Partin Paper'Co, 
Monroe, La Louisiana Paper Company 
Muskogee ....Muskogee Paper Co. 


Indianapolis { 


Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 

Los Angeles 
Louisville 


MANIFEST LEDGER % MANIFEST DUPLICATOR 
MANIFEST BOND ENVELOPES 
The leading Mill Brand Line in the Economy Group 


The above Brand names are registered trademarks 


Nashville..........Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
IN Spy atte 0 6,0%6:ccsigieis:orecs ....Central Paper Co. 
New Haven... Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 
New Orleans Alco Paper Co., Inc. 
Berman Paper Corp. 

Forest Paper Company 
Majestic Paper Corp. 

sererehele «eeee..Milton Paper Co, 
A. W. Pohlman Paper Co, 
Oakland Carpenter Paper Co. 
MO TIAIAA 6 so: 6 coi's:aie-vss) co love. aeremisiooretrs eexeretelare saeie Field Paper Co. 
OPA TNS oes: a aisieie'a osce opeanncaye ....-Central Paper Co. 
: : Molten Paper Company 
Philadelp hia { The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 
Pittsburgh. General Paper and Cordage Co. 
Portland, Me C. H. Robinson Co. 
Portland, Ore Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 
DPEGVIACHCE Re Ns oi0.5'0) 5h os s'sccse sees Narragansett Paper Co. 
Richmond Virginia Paper Co. 
Roanoke, Va Dillard Paper Co. 
Rochester Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 

eae Mieiavasiass cs c.s1jeaisssscareisee ore salar E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
San Antonio Shiner-Sien Paper Co. 
San Diego Carpenter Paper Co. 
San Francisco Carpenter Paper Co. 
Savannah Atlantic Paper Company 
Seattle. Carter, Rice & Co. of Washington 
Shreveport Louisiana Paper Co. 
Springfield, Mass Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 
Stamford, Conn Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
Tallahassee Capital Paper Co. 
Tampa Paper Co. 

Louisiana Paper Co. 

The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co. 

Tulsa Paper Company 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Virginia Paper Company 
Southwest Paper Co. 
Butler-Dearden Paper Service 
The Mudge Paper Co. 


New York 


Waco, Texas. 
Washington, D. C 
Wichita 





Monterrey, N. L., Mexico...... Dainernist Carpenter Paper Co. 


* * * 


MANIFEST BOND ONLY is also sold in New York City by 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Merriam Paper Co. and George 
W. Millar & Co., Inc. 
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who's an 
—ostrich—huhr 


Mebbe he doesn’t bury his head in the sands, but 
the way the breezes titillate his tail feathers has 
made of hima good figure of speech, if nothing else! 





LINOTYPE 








Linotype Caslon Old Face and 


_——S——===SESESE_=_——===_ 
\ G 


aramond Bold No. 3 Italic 


| A splendid thing to see proprietor- 


publishers and printers concerned in 


the welfare of their organizations. As 
they grow old, together, their labors fre- 
quently are lightened —and that is as it 
hould be. 

But some of these good folk apparently 
fail to see the need for replacing their 
machines that have been aging, too— 


machines with years of faithful service, 
accompanied by depreciation and obso- 
lescence (graying hairs and too stooped 
mechanical shoulders), which merit 
consideration. 

Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their mechanical 
equipment—and, of course, we would 
recommend Blue Streak Linotypes! 


x Backing Victory Is Backing Everything We Are! Buy Bonds! x 
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Sera THE AW 
INLAND PRINTER 


THE LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES @ PUBLISHED BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION @ J. L. FRAZIER, EDITOR 


PRINTERS’ LIMITATIONS 
TO BUYERS 


@ Every orDER for printing starts 
with a customer. Any printer knows 
that, but many fail to think that 
knowledge through. 

Let’s suppose the XYZ Company 
makes some sort of mechanical 
gadget. Its sales depend on adver- 
tising. So it is decided to get out, 
among other items, a booklet de- 
scribing the product and its uses. 
An artist is called in to prepare a 
dummy. The drawings are made. A 
printing job has come into being. 
But now see what happens to it. 

All of the members of the com- 
pany’s advertising department go 
into a huddle. First, what kind of 
paper shall be used? 

“We are using halftones; it will 
have to be coated stock, of course.” 

“Well, personally, I don’t like the 
glare of shiny paper; can’t we have 
a dull-finish paper?” 

“Not unless we print by offset.” 

“But then will the pictures come 
out sharp, or will they look fuzzy 
and washed out?” 

“We’d save money by not having 
to make plates.” 

“Never mind that; you can’t beat 
the first-class photoengravings and 
letterpress printing.” 

“Well, then we’ll have to go back 
to coated paper.” 

The huddle finally decides to drop 
all of the details in the advertising 
manager’s lap. He calls in a letter- 
press printer. The printer has no 
offset equipment in his plant, so 
naturally he commends any deci- 
sion which will eliminate that proc- 
cess. Composition can start at once, 
and the plates will follow along 
later. What type faces shall we use? 
No, the printer doesn’t have those 
faces, but “it will look just as good 
in Cheltenham.” 

The advertising manager thinks 

it will be just as well, since some- 


body may ask him about it after the 
job is delivered, to find out what it 
would have cost if produced by off- 
set lithography. A representative of 
an offset printer is called in. 

Why, this is a “natural” for off- 
set; how could the A.M. think of 
anything else? A price is quoted. 
Samples are submitted to prove that 
the pictures can be reproduced with 
wonderful sharpness and strength 
of color. The lithographer doesn’t 
handle composition, though. He rec- 
ommends a typographic composi- 
tion service which he says is good. 

The A.M. tells him the ABC Print- 
ing Company is already setting the 
type. Unfortunate experience has 
shown that ABC can’t pull proofs 
that will reproduce as well as those 
furnished by the better trade com- 
position plants. 

The advertising manager is con- 
fused. What is the truth about all 
these points? How much of what he 
has been told is affected by self- 
interest? 


CKD ORD GRD HD SRD 


A FLORIDA 
SUNSET 


Magnificent moment of sunset 
in Florida is caught and held 
in a natural-color photograph 
reproduced on opposite page. 
This study in color was used 
effectively on the calendar of 
the Respess Engraving Com- 
pany, of Jacksonville, Florida, 
who permitted THE INLAND 
_ PRINTER to use the original 
color plates. 


GEORGE J. SHERWIN, the author of 
this article, is vice-president of the 
G. M. Basford Company, a New York 
agency which handles the advertising 
accounts of a number of suppliers to 
the graphic arts industry. In his twenty- 
five years as an executive with this 
agency he has bought a great deal of 
printing for clients. He has had numer- 
ous opportunities to study the methods 
of printers with a detached viewpoint, 
and because of that experience is well 
qualified to tell printers what they con 
do to cooperate with buyers of printing. 


Now, the point that few printers 
so far seem to have thought of is 
this: The printer can supply any 
kind of paper stock; any kind or 
color of ink. Why doesn’t he have or 
obtain the exact type faces desired 
by the customer? Why can’t he 
print by offset lithography as well 
as by letterpress? Why can’t he fur- 
nish reliable information on the 
merits or weaknesses of both? 

These are all elements of print- 
ing, are they not? And isn’t he the 
printer? Why must the buyer go one 
place for type composition, to an- 
other for engravings, to another for 
presswork, and, if the job requires 
both processes, to still another for 
the offset portion? And, what is 
most important to the printer, will 
the buyer go to all that trouble, or 
won’t he rather give the job to some 
printer who has a modern “bal- 
anced” shop where the job can be 
produced under one responsibility? 

Large metropolitan advertising 
agencies and advertising depart- 
ments of manufacturers are staffed 
with the specialists who, from long 
study and broad experience, know 
precisely the effects they want and 
how to obtain them. They may pre- 
fer to deal with craftsmen who are 
themselves specialists. But the cus- 
tomers of the great majority of com- 
mercial printing plants throughout 
the country, even in regard to their 
advertising printing, are seldom so 
competently equipped. 

The printing buyer for a firm in 
this large group isnot a graphic 
arts technician. He wants a definite 
result—a booklet to: advertise his 
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gadget or embody a report to the 
stockholders. He doesn’t really care 
whether it is printed on coated or 
antique finish paper. 

He isn’t interested to any great 
extent in whether the plates are 
made by an engraver on copper, or 
by the lithographer on aluminum. 
It isn’t a matter of life or death to 
him whether the book is letterpress- 
printed or offset-lithographed. Per- 
haps certain parts of it should be 
produced by one process, certain 
parts by another. Who knows? He 
doesn’t. What’s more, he has a hun- 
dred other important things to do! 

So why in the name of common 
sense can’t he find some one to give 
the order to who will answer these 
questions—right!—and deliver the 
best looking book that the graphic 
arts can produce? It’s like being in 
a hospital so specialized that the 
head nurse won’t get a hot-water 
bottle for your feet. 

Hundreds of situations similar to 
the above are taking place con- 
stantly. The printing industry in 
many respects is a house divided 
against itself, and against its own 
best interest. 

Today, customers take anything 
the printer they can get to work 
for them can and will deliver. After 
the war, they will be more choosey. 
Service, to the printer, may mean 
only speed and price. To the cus- 
tomer, it will mean ability to do the 
job with equal facility on any kind 
of paper; by type, copper or zinc 
engravings, rubber plates, or even 
linoleum blocks, if required; and by 
letterpress or offset, or a combina- 
tion of both, whichever will give the 
best results. It will also mean pro- 
ducing the whole job in the same 
shop, or at least under the same 
control. Why not? It’s all printing, 
whatever the process. 

What customer will care enough 
to stipulate whether the electros on 
his job be mounted on wood or pat- 
ent base? Whether the black form 
or the red should run first? The 
way the pages should be imposed? 
Whether the job is to be run eight 
pages up, or thirty-two; or be fed 
sheetwise or work-and-turn? Why 
should he? These problems are the 
printer’s business. 

The customer is equally justified 
in expecting the printer to be most 
qualified to decide the kind of ma- 
chine ‘required to produce the de- 
sired result, and to have it available, 
whether this is a job cylinder press, 
a large two-color press, or an offset 
press of adequate size. 

What would one think of a doc- 
tor who knew his patient needed 
X-ray treatments but gave him di- 
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athermy, because he didn’t have 
the one apparatus and did have the 
other? If a printer will persist in 
the archaic specialization that con- 
fines letterpress to him and offset- 
lithography to some one else, he is 
going to find himself out of tune 
with the times. 

The eminent Louis Flader pointed 
out in these pages last October that, 
though the various processes of re- 
production now available overlap to 
some degree, the exponents of each 
exploit its advantages with little 
reference to those of another. He 
observed that it was therefore “to 
be expected that a great deal of 
lack of understanding, misunder- 
standing, and of misrepresentation 
should enter the picture.” 


26 Lead Soldiers 
tavbed 


behind & 
N THE HANDS of little men — the tyrants, the 
demagogues, the Hitlers and Hirohitos of the 
world — their captivity can enslave mankind as 
surely as their freedom can keep men free. 

There can be no liberty for America, no liberty 
for the world, unless these twenty-six lead soldiers 
can move freely in response to the thoughts and 
actions of men, unhindered by the barbed-wire 


His recommendation that huge 
funds should be collected and ap- 
plied to research with the objective 
of harmonizing this condition is 
without doubt highly desirable. But 
this implies a procedure involving 
a labor of years, while a country- 
wide condition is imminent which 
calls for immediate action that wil] 
bring quick results. 

The need for postwar preparation, 
as well as for planning, is probably 
nearer than some think. The obvi- 
ous prompt solution is for each shop 
to become properly “balanced” in 
its equipment to provide equally «he 
letterpress or the offset service that 
customers have a right to expect. 
The obligation to assemble these {a- 
cilities clearly rests on the printer, 





wive fence 


of prejudice, unhampered by the chains of greed. 


It must be written into the peace of the world, 


as it i$ written in the hearts of free men everywhere, 


that a// men be free to speak, write, and print the 
truth, as they see the truth, without fear or favor. 
Let the demagogues cry in a world where the 
press is free! Let the little men shout! Their flam- 
ing words will sputter out in the sea of truth. 


The A. L. Garber Co. 


Printers ot ASHLAND, OHIO since 1879 


Consolidated with THE LEZIUS-HILES COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Offices in AKRON and PITTSBURGH. Offices suspended for the duration in DETROIT and NEW YORK 


This advertisement is placed at a time when our sales representatives 


for handling the advertising and commercial printing of our regular 





who are not in the army or tied up wit! 
agencies are giving most of their time to actual production; and when 
we have neither the manpower nor materials to use for maintaining 
our contacts through printing for ourselves. 

About 80% of our offset production is devoted to direct war work, 
and when publications we regularly produce are added to the war pro- 
duction of our letterpress division, a similarly small capacity remains 


Over 200 experienced men should return to us from the armed 
services after the war. These with others added to our organization, 
which this last year has set a new high mark for volume production; 
and the construction and installation of planned new facilities, should 
enable us to handle adequately whatever part we may be privileged to 
play in the production of printing for your post-war operations. 





More than ever, printers are becoming aware that their own product—advertising—can be valuable 
in building business for them. This is typical of several printers’ ads which have appeared in Fortune 
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Discipline Should Be Constructive 
to Have Proper Effect 


sonally, and reprimanding in private will help avoid employe’s resentment @ by George Greenterger 


as “a place or establishment 

at which anything is manufac- 
tur2d.” However, we know it is more 
than that—it is an organization of 
men and women coordinating their 
efforts to produce a product. 

This working together of men and 
wo!en can only be accomplished by 
a mutual understanding between 
the employer and employe achieved 
through a capable and considerate 
supervision. 

Fress manufacturers have pro- 
duced modern printing presses de- 
signed to eliminate back-breaking 
work, such as hand feeding or load- 
ing stock, yet a press is just a big 
iron horse coordinating paper, ink, 
and plates into a printed sheet. 

We have not reached the stage of 
perfection where we can eliminate 
the man and let the work take care 
of itself. As long as we have men 
working for us, we must have lead- 
ership, and as long as we have lead- 
ership, we must have discipline. 

Leadership and discipline go hand 
in hand. The two are inseparable 
because the better the leadership, 
the less need for discipline, and the 
poorer the leadership, the greater 
the need for discipline. - 

In order to be good foremen, cap- 
able of disciplining others, we must 
first learn to discipline ourselves. 
Those who cannot control them- 
selves both in temper and direction 
cannot hope to control others. This 
business of having one set of rules 
for yourself and another for the 
men is poor policy. To put it in an- 
other way, the saying “Do as I say, 
not as I do,” never did and never 
will work. The men will do as you 
do every time. 

If you report late in the morning 
or take an hour and a half for lunch 
when you should take just forty-five 
minutes, if you allow your desk to 
become piled high with miscellane- 
ous papers, your men will do the 
same thing. A part of disciplining 
yourself is learning to take disci- 
pline from your superior, to take it 
in good spirit and use it construc- 
tively. To put it bluntly, you can’t 
dish it out if you can’t take it. 

Discipline can do either one of 
two things. It can fail to correct the 


T: DICTIONARY defines a factory 


problem, lessen the employe’s self- 
respect, and breed antagonism and 
resentment, or it can correct the 
problem by getting at the source of 
the trouble, build up the employe, 
and win his confidence and respect. 
Good discipline is constructive. Its 
success does not depend on fear and 
punishment but on reason and on 
proper guidance. 

Look for the cause of the trouble 
and eliminate it; just reading the 
riot act won’t eliminate the trou- 
ble. The good foreman guides and 


i 
Ha 


Consistent enforcement of sensible 


rules, setting a good example per- 


exactly alike in makeup and no two 
persons react to a given situation in 
exactly the same way. For this rea- 
son there can be no exact rules of 
discipline that tell the supervisor 
exactly what to do in reprimanding 
a person in specific situations, but 
there are some general principles 
and suggestions that can prove very 
helpful. 

First, since it follows on from the 
above idea, the good disciplinarian 
knows the temperament of the in- 
dividuals that he must: discipline. 


What appears to be laziness may be an indication something serious is wrong with workman's health 


teaches his men and builds their 
self-respect. 

We might add here that the well- 
timed pat on the back or the word 
of encouragement is equally as im- 
portant as the deserved reprimand, 
and sometimes the two can be used 
together. After disciplining a per- 
son it is well to make it a point to 
bestow a word of encouragement to 
show appreciation of the good work 
a man is doing, to show him that 
you don’t see only his errors. 

The problem of discipline is a 
complex one because it deals with 
human beings. No two persons are 


Over-discipline can be very destruc- 
tive; under-discipline can be com- 
pletely ineffective. What may be a 
harsh reprimand to one person may 
have no effect on another. Some 
employes become so unnerved by a 
reprimand that they cannot work, 
others must be dealt with severely. 

There is far more that you as a 
supervisor should know before rep- 
rimanding an employe. As a rule, 
the causes for disciplinary action 
fall into one of two groups; break- 
ing company rules and policies, and 
the improper performance of work. 
You cannot expect employes to obey 
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rules they know nothing about or 
to perform their duties properly 
without complete instructions. Be 
sure of your ground before you rep- 
rimand; be sure the employe knew 
the rule or was instructed on the 
proper performance of his job. 

And you must know all the facts 
of the specific instance. What actu- 
ally happened and why, and exactly 
who was to blame? Be certain that 
you are not reprimanding the wrong 
person. Don’t jump to conclusions 
about what is going on. Do the in- 
vestigating yourself. Don’t rely on 
others to do it for you. 

This brings to mind an incident 
that happened recently in a plant 
with which the writer is familiar. 
Walking through the bindery one 
morning about eleven o’clock, the 
foreman came upon Joe stretched 
out on a cutting table behind a skid 
of paper, fast asleep. Furious, the 
foreman shook Joe roughly, cursed 
him loudly, and asked just exactly 
what he thought he was doing or 
werds to that effect. 

Sheepishly, Joe attempted to ex- 
plain that he had felt sick all morn- 
ing, that he had lain down for just 
a moment, hoping to feel better, 
and had fallen asleep. With more 
profanity, the foreman waved aside 
Joe’s explanation and shouted at 
him: “You’re not sick; you’re fired! 
Go. up and get your check.” 

There didn’t seem to be much 
else to do, so Joe went up to get his 
check. As a matter of routine, the 
employment manager sent him to 
the office of the company doctor 
for a physical examination. There 
he was found to have appendicitis 
and was rushed to the hospital. 

This bindery foreman had violated 
several of the cardinal principles of 
good discipline. In ‘the first place, 
he obviously did not know the facts 
and made no effort to learn them. 
What a difference it would have 
made if he had! 

Secondly, the foreman acted in 
the white heat of anger. It is dif- 
ficult to be fair and reasonable if 
you are angry and excited. If you 
would handle disciplinary incidents 
constructively, don’t act in anger 
and impulsively; be calm and col- 
lected. It is not unlike the parent, 
who, in anger at some misbehavior, 
severely spanks his naughty young 
one, more to relieve his own excited 
feelings than to give any construc- 
tive help and sensible guidance to 
the youngster. 

If you must, wait until your anger 
has cooled so that you can handle 
the situation quietly, coolly, fairly, 
and reasonably. Shouting and pro- 
fanity don’t help either. But don’t 
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delay too long when handling an 
unpleasant situation. The employe 
who knows he has made an error 
and is in line for a reprimand may 
become more and more anxious, de- 
fensive, and resentful the longer he 
waits for the ax to fall. 

It is very important, too, to know 
when to stop talking when you are 
reprimanding a person. Unfortu- 
nately, some superintendents think 
that when a man has admitted his 
error, that is the time “to go to work 
on him.” There is an old saying: 
“When you finish pumping, let go of 
the handle.” Remember it. 

When a man acknowledges that 
he was wrong and will try to do 
better, you have won your point and 
should stop talking. Discuss what is 
to be done about it, pérhaps, but let 
the employe know that it is over 
and done with; don’t keep harping 
on the incident. I once knew a fore- 
man of whom his men said, “On a 
clear day he can remember back ten 
years.” They didn’t like him for it. 

It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that all reprimands should 
be made in private. Talk to your 
man where no one else can hear the 
conversation. The reason is obvious: 
no one likes to have his shortcom- 
ings aired in public. And shaming a 
person in front of others never did 
the trick. In fact, your reprimand is 
apt to lose its effectiveness since the 
employe is more concerned about 
losing face with his fellow employes 
than he is about what he has done. 

Loss of morale and resentment 
toward the supervisor are the usual 
results of such practice. An exam- 
ple that comes to mind is that of a 
foreman who severely and loudly 
criticized a cutter for making an 
error in cutting some blank stock. 
The other cutters appeared to be 
working, but they were not missing 
a word. 

The result was anything but con- 
structive. The cutter in question, 
who had been so publicly repri- 
manded, asked for his release the 
following day. And when the fore- 
man next asked the other cutters 
to do a job, they demanded that 
he put instructions in writing. 

If you would have your discipline 
and enforcement respected, be cer- 
tain that it is consistent and not 
spasmodic. Common sense, used by 
a supervisor who has himself un- 
der control and whose underlying 
purpose always is to make his dis- 
cipline constructive, will usually get 
the desired result. If your employes 
acknowledge their mistakes without 
harboring resentment and try to 
avoid them in the future, then you 
are doing a good job of discipline. 


PORTRAIT OF A 
LIFETIME SUBSCRIBER 





HUGO E. NIEHUS 


ACK in the days when rule-bending was the 

highest manifestation of the printer's art, 
a young apprentice in the shop of Troup Manu- 
facturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, sent in his 
first subscription to The Inland Printer. It was 
February, 1895, the apprentice was Hugo E, 
Niehus, and he has never allowed his subscrip- 
tion to lapse in the fifty years since then. 
Today, Mr. Niehus is associated with his son, 
Donald S., in the operation of the Quality Press 
in Dayton. But a lot of paper has gone around 
the cylinder in the years since he first became 
an IP subscriber. 


While he was serving his apprenticeship, the 
Troup Manufacturing Company plant burned to 
the ground, so he finished his apprenticeship 
with Capron and Curtis, in Akron. He took out 
a traveling card in December, 1899, and for 
the next few years worked in plants in Colorado, 
Texas, and Ohio. In the year 1912 he opened 
his own plant in Dayton. 


One of the high spots of Mr. Niehus’ career 
was a contest sponsored by the Inland Type 
Foundry of St. Louis to design a title page for 
its specimen book. He was working for the 
United Brethren Publishing House in Dayton in 
1900, and several of the compositors decided 
to enter the foundry’s contest. Out of the six 
prizes offered, four were won by U. B. entrants, 
Stephen Schinner winning the first prize. Mr. 
Niehus won one of the others. Judges in the 
contest were I. H. Blanchard of the Blanchard 
Press, New York City; Henry O. Shepard, presi- 
dent of The Inland Printer Company; and John 
Clyde Oswald, editor and publisher of The Ameri- 
can Printer. 

Mr. Niehus believes in service, quality, and 
dependability. Probably that is why he still 
produces printing for some of his first cus- 
tomers. And probably that is why he has 
maintained his subscription to IP through thick 
and thin for all these years. 
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EXPRESSIVENESS 


IS THE SELLING POWER OF TYPEe &4¢A. Raymond Hopper 


e@ Every different face of type has 
as much individual character as a 
human face or a man’s handwrit- 
ing. Untrained readers who are un- 
able to perceive any differences in 
serif structure or letter formation, 
and scarcely know they exist, still 
are often able to sense at a glance 
the “feel” of a contrasted block of 
type composition in different faces. 
They’ll tell you one looks business- 
like, or another is too sweet, this 
one seems to fit, or that is too fancy 
for the subject. 

If that can happen with 8- and 
10-point body type, and it repeat- 
edly does, larger sizes and especially 
display faces have a power of ex- 
pression that should be beyond all 
question, and which constitutes a 
real selling tool. 

For more than twenty long years 
I have been writing extensively on 
the expressiveness of type faces, 
and other writers have done much 
to expand the subject. I have been 
so naive as to believe that by now 
it was well understood. At least, the 
ability of a type face to create a 
desired impression is today widely 
utilized, and curiously enough, even 
by those who profess skepticism. 

But only the other day the pro- 
duction manager of an advertising 
agency thought he had rubbed the 
matter out quite satisfactorily by 
saying there could not be any such 
thing as a “sewing-ma- 
chine type or an electric- 
refrigerator type.” In his 
work, though, he showed 
that a sensitive feeling for 
the expressiveness of type 
faces governed his selec- 
tions and usage. 

Similarly, a leading type 
designer who has created 
more than a hundred faces 
wrote a couple of years 
ago: “I do not agree with 
the theory that the type 
must express the things 
written about. Not at all, 
except that an incongruity 
should be avoided, If you 
were to write an adver- 
tisement for a junk shop, 
would you then have to 
use battered type? On the 
other hand, you would 
not use a light-faced italic 
type in describing a heavy 
steam roller.” 


The italics in this quotation are 
mine. After first scoffing at the idea 
of type’s expressiveness, the writer 
about-faces and contradicts him- 
self. If incongruity is to be avoided, 
it can be only because incongruity 
between subject and type face can 


exist, and hence, the reverse can be 
achieved by a more expressive face. 
And if the spirit of the thing adver- 
tised has no bearing on the type 
selection, why shouldn’t one use a 
light-faced italic to paint a word 
picture of a farm tractor or of a 


Bulmer expresses both tradition and modern awareness in an anniversary booklet. 
Faces in heading are from ad of Stoody Company which appeared in Rock Products 





STATUE 
OF LIBERTY 
ENLIGHTENING 
THE WORLD 


By Redman Gilder 
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steam roller? The loudest 
critics of the idea actually 
practice it habitually. 
Indeed, all of the leading 
art directors, typographic 
designers, production men, 
and advertising managers 
who always specify their 
own typography govern all 
selections on the basis of a 
face’s effectiveness, and are 
frank to say so. These are 
not long-haired exponents 
of fine-spun theories. They 
are practical workmen who 
known from a dollars-and- 
cents experience that the 
choice of types that har- 
monize with the subjects 
advertised pays dividends 
by increasing the attrac- 








Book about the Statue of Liberty was 
set in Garamond "'to express nobility, 


tiveness and pulling power 
of the advertising. 


simplicity and beauty of the subject."' 
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inevitably appreciate its suitability. 

Of course, there is no “sewing- 
machine type.” The very objection 
shows a misunderstanding of the 
principle. But there are types that 
express the same spirit as the ideas 
for which a sewing-machine, or any 
other product, stands. Types ex- 
press ideas, not things. Let’s take a 
few examples and see how eminent 
typographers have handled them. 

A typographic director had to lay 
out an advertisement in which a 
dead soldier lies fallen beside his 
machine gun. The heading was 
“What did you do today for free- 
dom?” The object was to build pub- 
lic interest in the Citizens Service 
Corps. He says, “The tension of the 
times ... the gripping tragedy por- 
trayed ... demanded simplicity and 
informality in type treatment. I 
had it completely hand-set in the 
Century Schoolbook family. The 
impressive sincerity, the clarity, and 
earnestness of these type faces lend 
force to picture and text without 
calling attention to themselves.” 
There was no “dead-soldier type,” 
or “machine-gun type,” but there 
was a type that expressed simplicity 
and self-effacement. 

The art director of a New York 
City department store has stand- 
ardized on Ultra Bodoni and Bank 
Script for the display lines of his 
advertising and printed matter, be- 
cause they convey the impression 
of dignity and of quality. He says, 
“We've tried many faces, but always 
return to these. The reason is in the 
results they bring.” 

Another large store in the same 
city regards Caslon No. 471 as al- 
most its own, it has so long iden- 
tified itself with this face. Its art 
director told me that the experi- 
ence of many years proves that 
Caslon No. 471 expresses the spirit 
of the store better than any other 
face they have tried. 

A notable series of advertise- 
ments used by a Chicago store was 
exquisitely set in Bernhard Modern 
Roman paired with Typo Script to 
emphasize the charm, beauty, and 
loveliness of a nationally known 
perfume. 

The typographic director of a 
book publisher used Bodoni for a 
small volume of fanciful Arabian 
tales for children because “its crisp 
design harmonized perfectly with 
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And every printer can increase 
the effectiveness of his own work 
and, as a consequence, attract more 
business by paying sympathetic at- 
tention to the kind of type he uses 
for any given piece he prints. Even 
if the customer doesn’t understand 
the reason for the selection, he will 


OUR RECORD: TWO DOWN 
AND ONE TO GO! LET’S ALL 
BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND! 


the line drawings and its spritely 
character very sympathetically ex- 
pressed the spirit of the story.” 

A large bank has for years used 
the Statue of Liberty as its symbol. 
This bank produced a book telling 
the story of the creation of that 
famous monument, and the printer, 
with a fine feeling for the spirit of 
the job, set the entire book in Gara- 
mond “to express the nobility, the 
simplicity, and great beauty of the 
subject.” 

A manufacturing company cele- 
brated its one-hundredth anniver- 
sary by getting out a magnificent 
book that described its century of 
growth. The man who designed the 
book said that “Bulmer roman and 
italic were chosen as the type faces 
most capable of expressing all the 
character of the story. The obvious 


sincerity of this face suits the his- 
torical part of the book by being 
traditional but not old-fashioned, 
while its crisp and clean design is 
equally consistent with the section 
on modern developments.” 

It has never appeared quite clear 
to me why the claim for the ex- 
pressiveness of type faces should be 
so debatable. Of course, many peo- 
ple instinctively set up a resistance 
to anything new. But this is not a 
very new idea. A couple of hundred 
years ago Joseph Ames said this: 
“There are souls in printers’ types.” 

Leading specifiers of type all over 
the country use the principle con- 
stantly in their best work. That dif- 
ferent forms of letter can convey 
various impressions accounts for a 
great amount of hand-lettering 
now appearing in advertisements. In 
many of these cases, however, the 
fact that hand-lettering is used in- 
stead of type, which usually would 
be more legibly and soundly drawn, 
is due to the specifier not being suf- 
ficiently familiar with existing type 
faces, or because his printer doesn’t 
have them. 

This is a clear enough indication 
that the alert printer has it within 
his own power to obtain such busi- 
ness for himself by broadening his 
selection of faces. This would also 
work a benefit to his customers, be- 
cause merely using type to make a 
good looking job is to sacrifice sense 
to art, while using it to express the 
purpose of the message is salesman- 
ship with type. And anything that 
will increase the sales power of the 
customer’s work at the same time 
increases its sales power for the 
printer who produces it. 
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Offset Platemaking Technique and Equipment 


one of the most important items 

of offset equipment. To get the 
best results in platemaking the man 
in charge must be experienced. 

Whether the frame is one made 
in the plant or is built to precision 
by a manufacturer of platemaking 
equipment, the unskilled operator 
will produce many unusable plates. 

Simple in construction, the print- 
ing frame is, under close and intel- 
ligent observation, found to be avery 
precise piece of equipment. Careful 
inspection frequently carried out on 
all working parts will quickly estab- 
lish the necessity for maintenance 
of all parts of the machine. 

The glass of the printing frame 
requires careful attention, for any 
particles of foreign matter which 
are permitted to remain in close 
contact with this glass will affect 
the plate adversely. Cleanliness be- 
ing one of the cardinal principles 
in offset photo mechanical plate- 
making, this glass must be kept 
clean. : 

The rubber bed on which the 
plate is placed before the machine 
is closed for exposure should also 
be kept in a scrupulously clean con- 
dition. When this bed is not in use 
it is recommended that it be covered 
with a large sheet of kraft paper, 
or by two overlapping sheets. This 
sheet will protect the bed from dust, 
and should any tools or pieces of 
copy be left in the machine, their 
presence there can be more easily 
detected. These sheets can be lifted 
out and shaken. 

The exhaust pump, located under 
the machine and connected to the 
bed by means of a rubber tube and 
couplings, is another factor which 
requires careful attention. This be- 
cause of the fact that should it not 
be functioning at its maximum effi- 
ciency it will be impossible to create 
the necessary vacuum which insures 
close contact between plate, nega- 
tives, positives, and glass. 

The standard type of construc- 
tion used for these printing frames 


T:: PRINTING FRAME is, of course, 


By R. Ernest Beadie 


is usually one in which the glass- 
bearing top part can be lifted and 
lowered by means of a chain drive 
run by a hand-operated mechanism 
so precisely balanced that only little 
manual effort is required. 

Extreme care must be exercised 
in bringing this glass-topped frame 
downward at a moderate speed so 
that no jolt occurs upon its contact 
with the plate-bearing bed. Should 
this occur, the outrush of air due to 
the too rapid approach of the two 
surfaces may disturb parts of the 
negative or positive masking. 

The bed is kept in a horizontal 
position by a snap hinge while plate 
and flat are placed in their proper 
relationship to each other. The two 
guide posts on the upper frame di- 
rect it into its proper relation with 
the bed. When all the units are in 
proper position and the flat is in its 
correct position on the plate, the 
upper and lower portions of the 
frame are securely clamped. 

While the machine remains in this 
horizontal position the exhaust pump 


- should be started and the pressure 


dial carefully checked for proper 
vacuum contact. 

Inspection will readily detect any 
defect in this vacuum acquired by 
air subtraction. Should this inspec- 








unrationed bacon 


Bring home the bacon! It means both fame 
(publication) and fortune (two bucks) if the 
thingamajig you invented to expedite matters 
in your back shop is selected for use on our 
Trouble Shooters page (see page 42). Send it 
in! Sketches and pictures help. 








tion indicate the lack of proper con- 
tact, the exhaust pump’s operation 
can be shut off, the frame clamps 
loosened, glass upper frame raised, 
and necessary adjustments made to 
correct this condition. 

Carelessness in the handling and 
operating of the printing frame can 
result in serious damage not only 
to the plate being produced, but to 
the machine itself. Frequently, due 
to inexperience and lack of famil- 
iarity with materials and tools, the 
quartz glass usually supplied with 
the frame is broken. 

The expense which is involved in 
replacement of this glass is but a 
minor factor when such breakage 
occurs. The real loss is that of pro- 
ductive hours. It should be readily 
apparent that without the glass it 
will be impossible to operate the 
machine, and as in all cases of idle 
equipment, the percentage of loss 
in time and money is always out of 
proportion to replacement cost. 

Proper location of the printing 
frame or photo-composing machine 
is a factor which seldom receives 
proper thought and consideration. 
Due to poor judgment on the part 
of those responsible, the frame is 
placed in a most unsuitable position 
as regards lighting, handling of ma- 
terials, space for operation, and re- 
lation to other pieces of equipment. 

Printing frames should under no 
circumstances be positioned in too 
close proximity to windows. Neither 
should they be located where quick 
changes of atmosphere will be a 
hazard. The material used in mak- 
ing plates with this type of equip- 
ment is too highly hygroscopic to be 
subjected to the sudden changes of 
humidity such as are met with in 
the process of rapidly rising or fall- 
ing temperatures. No ideal location 
can be arbitrarily determined. Each 
shop is advised to make a careful 
study of its available space before 
determining on location. 

Dust particles being difficult to 
detect, and their presence being one 
of the contributing factors to the 
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production of defective plates, the 
flooring of the room in which plate- 
making equipment is to be installed 
should be of a material reasonably 
free from dust-creating tendencies. 

The light and frequent applica- 
tion of some substance for the re- 
tention of the dust particles on the 
floor is advocated. In platemaking 
departments located in rooms with 
wooden flooring it is well to oil the 
floors once a week. 

It may be argued that as all win- 
dows should be masked with light- 
reducing substances such as orange 
or dark yellow transfer paper, it 
should not be necessary to place the 
printing frame at a distance from 
them. The bright or daylight factor 
is not the only one to be considered, 
however. Frequently we find that 
windows open onto a street or road 
upon which considerable traffic is 
carried. This often causes a great 
deal of dust, especially in the dry 
weather. In rainy or exceptionally 
damp weather the opening of win- 
dows near the printing frame will 
very seriously affect the product. 

This is one piece of equipment on 
which the operating loss should be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. 
Unless high quality printing plates 
are produced for the pressroom, the 
lost time in that department will be 
quite costly. No successful plant is 
forced to cope with poor plates. 

Printing frames are employed al- 
most exclusively for the production 
ef what are usually termed “one- 
shet” plates. That is, plates which 
can be patched up in what is known 
as a single “flat.” This type of work 
is usually produced in but one color. 
However, in a great many cases it is 
possible, by means of what is called 
color breakup, to make plates on 
this type of equipment for jobs to 
be printed in two or three colors. In 
some work of this nature no very 
close register is required. 

In some rare cases, where neces- 
sity has forced use of this method, 
very creditable results have been 
achieved in the production of four- 
color process work with a surprising 
degree of accuracy in register. This 
is only by way of information and is 
not stated here with any idea of 
advocating the use of the printing 
frame for such type of close register 
work. For those who may be inter- 
ested in pursuing the matter just a 
bit further, the following formula is 
used in the making of glass trans- 
parencies for patching up flats of 
the different colors. 

Scour the surface of the glass with 
powdered pumice and water to re- 
move all greasiness and provide a 
slight “tooth” for anchorage of the 
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coating solution. Dissolve in the 
proportions of one to five (material 
and water) crystals suspended in a 
bag composed of several thicknesses 
of cheesecloth or a similar fabric. 
Allow this to steep over night. 

Prepare a solution composed of 
photoengravers’ glue, water, and 
bichromate, in the following pro- 
portions: glue, one ounce; water, 
twelve ounces; and bichromate, 150 
grams. Mix all ingredients and al- 
low them to stand for at least eight 
hours before using. Filter necessary 
amount for coating each individual 
glass previous to the actual coating 
operation. Coat in the same man- 
ner as used for plates, in a whirler, 
at a speed not over forty r.p.m. 

When glass is dry, place in print- 
ing frame, position flat of negatives 
to be used for key on coated side of 
glass—first underlaying the glass 
with a sheet of black film paper to 
prevent halation—apply the vacuum 
and expose to arc lamp action for 
at least one and one-half minutes. 

Development is by running water 
and the use of a small pad of ab- 
sorbent cotton. After a thorough 
washing,immerse glass in, or subject 
glass surface to, an application of 
blue dye, in the proportions of 50 
grains methylene blue to one gal- 
lon of water. Should all parts not 
appear uniform in shape and color, 
wash off with a solution composed 
of 37 grains potassium permanga- 
nate and one gallon of water. Drain 
and wash again under water, and 
recoat with the blue dye. If proper 
results are not obtained, begin with 
a fresh glass. 

As this method of platemaking 
involves the patching up to work as 
well as center marks, select for the 
key transparency a color which will 
incorporate parts of all of the de- 
sign. Having made an accurate lay- 
out on orange or yellow transfer 
stock by means of a hard, sharp 
pencil, trim negatives or positives to 
size and position to indicated lines. 
Fasten them in place with trans- 
parent tape, place the press register 
marks in proper position, turn flat 
over, and cut away stock to permit 
light penetration where required. 

Flat is now ready for positioning 
on glass. Make certain work is all 
reading backwards (from right to 
left in this case) . If it has been pos- 
sible to use one color exclusively in 
this patch-up, it will only be neces- 
sary to make a transparency for 
each of the remaining colors. If, 
however, a combination of colors 
has been necessary for the accurate 
register of subsequent colors, a sep- 
arate glass will be required for each 
of the colors. 















Where transparent materials such 
as “Flex-O-Tate” are available, only 
one glass transparency will be re- 
quired. In these cases, the placing 
of a sheet of such transparent ma- 
terial over the original glass trans- 
parency and patching directly on 
this material will serve the purpose 
adequately. Economy of glass as 
well as space for storage will be ac- 
complished if this method is pos- 
sible. If a repeat order should be 
required on the same layout, check- 
ups for position or the detection of 
errors is quite practical, and the 
technique is applicable equally to 
both of the processes of photo-me- 
chanical platemaking. 

Arc lamp distance and positions, 
as well as the number of such re- 
quired for adequate coverage, are 
points worthy of discussion. Some 
arbitrarily set the distance and tlie 
number of lamps required on tl:e 
basis of the size of the printing 
frame, taking no cognizance of the 
subject matter to be reproduced. 
Other minds take this factor of sub- 
ject matter as the determining one. 

Still other opinions consider that 
the only vital factor is amperage. 
All these latter desire is sufficient 
amperage and they will manipulate 
distance to give coverage and in- 
crease exposure time to compensate 
for lamp distance variation. All of 
which really adds up to: require- 
ments must vary in every case and 
unless experience has proved other- 
wise, local conditions must govern. 

The following might be found 
useful. All of one prominent plate- 
making equipment manufacturer’s 
step and repeat machines are now 
equipped with a printing lamp of 
45 amps set at a constant distance 
of thirty inches, which is supposed 
to give an adequate coverage and 
printing strength of actinic light 
rays for the successful printing of 
up to and including a negative of 
twenty by twenty-four inches. 

Summing up on the platemaking 
equipment covered by the heading: 
“Printing Frames,” cleanliness 
seems to be the first consideration, 
care of equipment, location, space 
for ease of operation, and adequate 
amperage in the printing lights to 
be very important factors; and that 
a producing piece of equipment such 
as this must be kept at its maxi- 
mum efficiency at all times. 

Just one more point: exposure 
times must determined by means of 
charts, built up under varying at- 
mospheric conditions over a fairly 
representative period. Conditions 
will of course vary more in some 
geographical locations, and thus be 
a factor of greater importance. 
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eWS d nd Views of personalities and events in graphic 


arts and associated industries: a new 
cess is explained; an "old-timer" finds he cannot stay away from printers’ ink; part 
daft of Montreal School of Graphic Arts; the first Leyte edition of the Chicago "Trib- 
:"; Craftsmen hold a successful book auction; a promotion, and an award for service 


ficials of American Writing Paper Corporation and guests are shown at head table of dinner given by the 
blyoke, Massachusetts, firm for Western Massachusetts Purchasing Agents Association following tour of mill. Left to 
ht; W.J. Norton, E.C. Reid, R.A. Charpentier, J. H. Sweet, Helen Kiely, Charles Healy, Jr., association president; 
pM. Yoerg, president, American Writing Paper; A. R. Sanger, J. G. McNaught, P. Freedman, and R. A. Benjamin 


right is Frank B. Hanson, an "‘old-timer'' who retired 
m the print shop to his stock farm near Everett, Wash- 
hton, but found he couldn't stay away from presses and 
, Three times a week he ''does the ads'' for a suburban 
per and ‘‘never has had more fun'' in all his life. He 
does some job work—some of it for himself—on his 
ntime for the pure love of it. He makes the necessary 
bwings for all engravings, although he has never taken 
art lesson in his life. Thirty-five and forty years ago the 
cimen Review department often passed judgment on 
work. He wishes the “old boys'' could have had a 
ck at today's equipment. After working with Fred 
Iton, the typographer, he was foreman and later super- 
ndent of S. C. Toof & Company in Memphis, Tennessee. 
left the south to go to Sherman Printing Company, at 
pile, as manager. He runs his farm successfully, al- 
ugh handicapped by lack of help, which has forced him 
dispose of some livestock. But Mr. Hanson still takes 
de in the printer's craft and has the ''fraternal spirit'' 


ebrating his 78th birthday, Omaha Craftsmen gave 
lliam J. Scott a plaque in honor of II years as secre- 
-treasurer. President Harold Thompson (left) presents it 


Using Filipino hand press and rice paper captured 
from Japanese, Nixson Denton, war correspondent for 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, (left) is shown helping Arthur 
Veysey, Chicago Tribune correspondent, print the first 
Tribune overseas edition in the Philippines. At right, 
Denton sets banner head lines: ‘First Philippines Edition 
Leyte, December 24, 1944.'' Acme photos by Tom Shafer 


New member of board of governors of William E. 
Rudge's Sons, New York City, Dudley Parsons has 
been vice-president and general manager of firm 
since leaving the New York Trust Company last year 


Demonstrating the Printing Plates Research process of silver- 
ing a plastic mold is Elsworth Carl of Capital City Printing 
Plate Company, Des Moines. Watching him, in Minneapolis, 
are F. X. Mahowald and Clinton Johnson, with W. H. Thomp- 
son, of Monomelt Company, which makes the equipment used 


Some volumes donated for the successful book auction held 
by the Newark Club of Printing House Craftsmen are ex- 
amined by (left) Harold Dombrowsky, vice-president; Joseph 
Hammer, chairman; and President John Waryn (right). Funds 
will be used to buy books on graphic arts for public library 


SORE VY 
yi 17 


es 


ATU ERE 


Staff members and guests of Montreal School of Graphic Arts: 
front row, from left, Roch Lefebvre, Louis Chatel, Principal 
Beaudoin, A. E. Barker, Charlie Holmes, Conrad Bastien, Albert 
Dumouchel. Back row: Eddy Gareau, Francois Grondin, James 
Gahan, Marcel Beaudoin, Souverain Cusson, and Eddy Sullivan 




















Varying Overhead Ruins Estimates 


Difference between actual and estimated expense figures can 


mean cash in the bank or sheriff at the door @ By A.C. Kiechlin 


are doing a good costing job if 
they include on every estimate 
overhead ample to cover the actual 
business expenses, which includes 
just compensation for their own ser- 
vices. This allocation is to be based 


Pare aa HAVE been told that they 


on experience figures and entered. 


on an estimate via the ratio to sell- 
ing price, markup on the prime cost 
(otherwise, labor and materials), 
labor-hour overhead cost, machine 
or departmental hour rate. 

Printers who have followed this 
counsel have found that, in spite of 
anaccurate mathematical computa- 
tion, they have often been short 
on the deal when they compiled a 
profit and loss statement after a 
certain period. 

In other words, they had used the 
right figures or ratios when estimat- 
ing overhead expense on a job but 
when they computed their earnings 
for a period of time, the aggregate 
net profit did not check with the 
net they figured on their estimates. 
The difference could be traced to 
variances in overhead between esti- 
mated and actual figures. 

This has often perplexed printers. 
The fog enveloping them is due to 
superficial understanding of factory 
burden. Its cost may be affected by 
four factors: time, the costs of labor 
and materials, ratio of materials to 
labor, and selling price. Yet the cal- 
culation is usually made one way 
covering only one of these factors. 
This is why overhead can be fig- 
ured right but come out wrong. 

The bids sometimes differ widely 
within identical setups. 

The following figurative graphs 
illustrate the reasons for variances 
between the estimated overhead and 
the actual overhead, the reason why 
estimated selling prices may vary 
from period to period for the same 
printer and why one printer may 
obtain a different selling price than 
another even though he uses the 
same percentages and has similar 

business costs. 

These tables disclose the “bugs” 
to watch for in the overhead calcu- 
lation. The figures are not indica- 
tive of any printer’s costs or ratios. 
Their sole purpose is to make visu- 
alization easy. 

Say the prior-period figures show 
that overhead expense has a ratio 
of 40 per cent to prime cost. Exhib- 


40 





its A and B show how you can fig- 
ure right but come out wrong on the 
markup on cost formula. 





EXHIBIT A 
IO RTEREB os Siiccoseaninsses $30 
RGUAMIE | /o:e-scsie-s.siswielsoueers canes 20 
ee | a es er $50 
Overhead expense .......... 20 
(40 per cent of prime cost) 
Over-all cost ............... $70 











This calculation would work out 
satisfactorily if every element that 
touches operation were fixed. Cer- 
tain elements, however, are neither 
fixed nor controllable. An estimate 
such as this is safe only as long as 
prices of materials and labor re- 
main as they were in prior period 
upon which averages were based. 

Suppose materials cost decreases 
to $20 during the current period. 
If we stuck to this markup formula, 
an estimate on the same job made 
after the drop in price would give 
these figures: 





EXHIBIT B 
IDR ORIRER : -ooi06c5 ico wetetiowes ee $20 
RM occigviacors sloreveniois is raisers 20 
PPA MOORE os Sis dic dc acsigeteeee $40 
Overhead expense .......... 16 


(40 per cent of prime cost) 


Over-all cost ............... $56 











You cut your overhead from $20 
to $16 (25 per cent) just because 
materials dropped in price. Over- 
head expense does not decrease 
with the cost of materials or labor. 
If overhead is correct on Exhibit 
A, it should remain unchanged on 
Exhibit B, inasmuch as the two es- 
timates were made in the same pe- 
riod and were based on the same 
experience figures taken from the 
last profit and loss statement. 

The estimate figures profitably 
but it isn’t carrying its proportion- 
ate share of overhead expense as 
recorded on the books. The actual 
burden inks its resolute way on the 
lédger pages, recording the outlay 
for rent, depreciation, taxes; and 
the other expenses, disregarding all 
factors that influence estimating. 

When these factors short-cost or 
over-cost overhead, your estimated 
prices will vary but this won’t have 
any effect on your actual overhead 





outlay. That is why discrepancies 
show up at the end of a period 
when a profit and loss statement is 
scanned. Under the Exhibit B, the 
printer cut his overhead $4. If his 
net were estimated at 5 per cent, 
on paper he would earn a pzofit but 
actually he would lose on the job. 
If prices on materials or labor 
increase under the same circum- 
stances, the overhead as estimated 
would be more than the authentic 
overhead recorded on the books. On 
paper, your overhead would follow 
price trends on raw materials and 
labor, thus foster unstable pricing. 
Overhead is sometimes costed by 
the labor-hour method. Instead of 
the cost of materials and labor, time 
is the basis of overhead calculation. 
Say your experience figures show: 





‘EXHIBIT C 
BALES: ed isccue ees $1,000 100% 
Cost of labor... .$150(1) 


(150 hours) 
Cost of materials 450 (3) 


Total cost of sales. 600 60% 
Margin on sales... $400 40% 
Overhead expense. 300 30% 
(150 labor hours at $2) 


Net profit ........ $100 10% 

















Note that this shows a ratio of 
materials to labor of three to one. 
If, during the next period of 150 
hours, you reduce the materials-to- 
labor ratio to two to one, this will 
be the result: 





EXHIBIT D 
BaING  dccccnieteccued $750 100% 
Cost of labor... .$150(1) 
Cost of materials 300 (2) 
Total cost of sales... 450 60% 


Margin on sales..... $300 40% 
Overhead expense... 300 40% 
(150 labor hours at $2) 


Net profit .......... 00000000000 











You can cost overhead by the la- 
bor hour and keep just as busy one 
period as the next, yet, even though 
you get back your overhead by this 
method because you use an accurate 
rate as shown by your experience 
figures (in this case $2 overhead 
expense on each labor hour under 
Exhibits C and D), you may show 
lower profits or no profits at the 
end of a period because you did not 
maintain the same profitable ratio 
of labor to materials or vice versa. 
Under Exhibit C, it was one to three, 
labor to materials; under Exhibit D, 
it was one to two. 

Keep this ratio in line with prof- 
itable experience figures on every 
estimate whenever it’s possible. The 
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petter your ratio of materials to la- 
por, the better your chance of profit. 
This is one reason why the printer 
should sell top-quality materials al- 
ways. They increase the ratio. 

The overhead ratio to sales is a 
method in common. use and satis- 
factory if fixed according to experi- 
ence figures and checked against 
the labor-hour method. Overhead 
does not vary with selling prices, 
however, and so this is where this 
formula goes off the beam. 

A job estimated at $50 does not 
necessarily carry one-half the over- 
head expense of a job estimated at 
$100 but it will figure out this way 
if you cost overhead on the selling 
price. So test-check all your figures 
with the labor-hour method to see 
that the time element is covered 
because overhead varies with the 
time spent on jobs. 

Under this method, the calcula- 
tion will also vary if prices of raw 
materials increase or decrease, if 
you cut prices or if you sell cheaper 
grades of printing. For example, say 
you use this formula (the overhead 
computed in ratio to selling price) 
on an estimate as follows: 





EXHIBIT E 
Cost of labor and 
materials 10% 
Overhead expense .. 25 25% 
Net profit 5 5% 


Selling price $100 100% 











Say the customer wants cheaper 
stock so you re-estimate as follows: 





EXHIBIT F 
Cost of labor and 
materials 
Overhead expense ... 
Net profit 


Selling price 











You cut overhead $5 just because 
you sold cheaper stock. If overhead 
expense under Exhibit E ($25) is in 
line with the experience figures, it 
should be $25 on Exhibit F and you 
will lost $1 on the job. You didn’t 
cut your overhead expense when you 
figured on using cheaper stock and 
you didn’t cut the time needed to 
do the job. Sometimes it will take 
longer to do a job with cheaper ma- 
terials and overhead increases with 
increase in time. 

The foregoing illustrations apply 
regardless of the manner you splice 
overhead into your selling prices, 
whether it is an open calculation as 
shown in these tables or hidden in 
a machine-hour rate or a depart- 
mental-hour rate. 


HAT ABOUT 


waste paper? 


All of us know of the thousands of war materials made of paper or packed in 
paperboard. A million times we've read the story of the war materials that can 
be made from 100 pounds of waste paper. 


But what has each of us done—personally—to help take up the slack between 
waste paper receipts and consumption? We think we've done everything possible. 
But the lady of our house has a big stack of homemaking magazines in the attic 
which she wants to refer to some day. | have a stack of magazines and newspapers 
in my office which | intend to clip and file someday. | know a printer who keeps 
his job tickets (with okays and bulky dummies attached) for ten years. A business 
paper editor has files of manuscript, galley proofs, and other editorial knick- 
knacks from twenty years ago. If each of us could “sacrifice” these pet trifles, 
there would be many more tons diverted into the scrap drive every month. Why 
don’t we make this “sacrifice”? In many cases we use the alibi that no one will 
pick up the waste paper, or that dealers are already so overstocked with waste 











paper that they aren't interested. But your local Salvage Committee can tell you 


how to overcome these obstacles. 


Latest figures available show that waste paper inventories are dangerously 
low—with less than a two weeks’ supply on hand. Get in touch with your local 
Salvage Committee and get set for that “last big push” which will put collections 
ahead of quota for the first time since the beginning of the war. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


ON DISPOSAL OF WASTE PAPER 


Waste paper should be sold by the community 
to a waste paper dealer. He is qualified to 
sort it, bale it properly, and send it to the mills. 
Waste paper dealers and waste paper consum- 
ing mills operate under OPA ceilings and most 
communities receive $5-$10 per ton. 


ON COLLECTION OF WASTE PAPER 


It has been proved that although special organi- 
zation projects such as those worked out by the 
Boy Scouts, the American Legion, churches and 
schools are very effective, no community is doing 
its full job unless regular truck collections are 
conducted periodically. Once every six weeks 
has been determined as the least frequency with 
which these collections should be made even in 
the smallest communities. 


ON THE CONSERVATION OF 
WASTE PAPER 

The War Advertising Council some time ago 
issued a booklet on paper conservation. This can 
be obtained by writing to the War Advertising 
Council, 11 West 42 St., New York, New York. 


ON INCENTIVE IDEAS 
Here are a few of the incentive programs now 
in operation: 


In San Antonio, Texas, the outstanding boy and 
girl collectors are given rides on fire engines, 
awarded war stamps and bonds, and the leading 
collector among girls was permitted to christen 
an Army bomber at Kelly Field. 


The American Legion Post in Ridgefield Park, 
New Jersey, takes movies of the children put- 
ting waste paper on the curb on collection day 
and passes out lollypops to outstanding donors. 


The Top Paper Troopers in Chicago schools are 
guests at ice cream parties and then given a half 
holiday. 


Boston children with unusual collection records 
were honored in a civic ceremony at Bunker 
Hill Monument and decorated with service rib- 
bons by beribboned war heroes. 


Philadelphia school collection leaders were the 
guests of honor at a recent warship launching 
and publicly acclaimed by high Navy officers. 














*  TRoUBLe sH9o7ERs . * 
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FOR THE BACK SHOP 


Reading in Fluorescent Light 


Printers who install fluorescent light- 
ing in the composing room may run 
into a problem they hadn’t anticipated. 
The bank men in a large publication 
plant in New York City discovered they 
couldn’t read freshly cast type under 
fluorescent light. The tops of the letters 
fused with the rest of the type metal 
into one gray mass. Ordinary light casts 
shadows which make the letters stand 
out in relief. 

This difficulty occurred only on un- 
proofed type. Once ink had been ap- 
plied and the proofs pulled, enough ink 
was left after cleaning to make the type 
readable for the makeup men. 

One printer overcame the trouble by 
going over the galleys with a soiled rag 
soaked in benzine or a brush dipped in 
cloudy benzine. Another turned off the 
light just above the banks, leaving only 
the fluorescent light over the nearby 
stones. This light, reaching the banks 
at an angle, cast a shadow which gave 
enough relief to the letters to allow the 
makeup men to read them, 


Cleaning Molds and Liners 

It is important that molds, liners, 
and vise jaws be kept clean if we ex- 
pect to produce perfect type slugs and 
get good justification. All too frequently 
we decide that the knives are misad- 
justed or dull, or that the clutch is 
weak when we have become careless 
about the routine cleaning or when the 
mold cap is a little warped (high in 
the center). 

It is not necessary, ordinarily, to re- 
move the mold for cleaning except at 
relatively long intervals, but the mold 
and liners must be kept free from scales 
of metal and blotches of dirt. Use a 
brass rule, rag, and grease graphite in 
the mold cell, and scrape the liners by 
holding the edge of the brass flat on 
the liner; also scrape the front and 
back of the mold, and the vise jaws. 
Use dry graphite on the front mold 
wiper and grease graphite on the back 
mold wiper. Be sure to wipe all traces 
of grease graphite from the mold and 
the mold cell. 

To keep the brass rule sharp, draw 
it across a file, holding the end of the 
rule at right angles to the file. This 
will give the brass a square-cornered 
sharpness that is most effective. 


Stop Mouthpiece Leaks 


Small mouthpiece leaks on line-cast- 
ing machines are sometimes stopped in 
numerous ways without removal of the 
mouthpiece. A good method is to pre- 
pare a saturated solution of zinc and 
hydrochloric acid. Drop particles of the 
pure zinc in a half ounce of the acid 
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until no more zinc will dissolve. Use a 
glass tube or medicine dropper to ap- 
ply several coats while the mouthpiece 
is hot and allow to stand, preferably 
overnight. The corrosive action will seal 
the opening. 

Other recommended methods of stop- 
ping mouthpiece leaks follow, but they 
are not so successful: Rubber stamp 
compound has been used. Equal parts 
of lye and salt mixed with water to a 
thick paste may be applied with heat 
turned off and then allowed to set over- 
night. Chloride of lime and cold water 
may be applied while mouthpiece is hot. 

Of course, truly persistent leaks are 
stopped only by the removal and proper 
reseating of the mouthpiece. 


Flat Slugs in Machine Galley 

If you are troubled, as many opera- 
tors have been, by the first few slugs 
tipping over and lying flat in the out- 
side galley of a line-casting machine, 


Drawing of line-casting machine outside galley 
indicates method of attaching the clock spring 
to slug lever to prevent slugs from falling flat 


attach a piece of clock spring to the 
slug lever by welding or with rivets, in 
a way that will place the added piece in 
a position about three points from the 
floor of the galley. This will prevent 
slugs from tipping under the slug lever. 
The added piece should be put on in 
two sections to allow room for the end 
of the rail that is used when setting 
short measure. 

Leave the lower end of the clock 
spring free, and bend it to project two 
picas to the left to further prevent the 
tipping of the slugs. The lower end of 
the spring should miss the flange or 
lower rail of the galley by either three 
points or three picas to prevent the ribs 
of recess slugs from catching when a 
single slug is lifted from the galley. To 
further prevent this trouble lower end 
of spring can be bent slightly to right. 

Keep the galley rail and knee clamp 
clean and in good repair. Do not bend 
the knee clamp (the angle piece spring) 
unduly. Loosen screws and adjust it. 


If you prefer not to alter the slug 
lever you can forestall the trouble by 
laying a pig of metal on the galley and 
up against the angle piece. The pig may 
be removed after the first dozen slugs 
have been cast. 

Polish the slug chute twice a week 
for good delivery. 


Handy Short Screwdriver 

It is always difficult to get at the rear 
pot leg adjusting screws, especially the 
right-hand screw, because screwdriver 
handles are too long. A very serviceable 
screwdriver can be made from a 1-inch 
washer. Just file one side flat. If you 
prefer, it can be shaped like the end 
of a screwdriver blade. 

If there is doubt that you can apply 
enough . pressure with such a screw- 
driver to set the adjusting screw up 
tightly, set your fears at rest. Many 
have found to their sorrow that too 
much pressure will crack the pot leg. 
If you want a little more pressure, put 
it on from the front after the rear screw 
has been set up to a bearing, but be 
careful, of course, not to turn the screw 
up too tightly. 


Removing a Rubber Roll 

Many methods and devices are ein- 
ployed for applying rubber rolls on line- 
casting machine keyboard roll shafts, 
but how about removing a roll without 
cutting when a part of it is needed for 
a splice? 

When twisting and pushing fail to 
loosen the roll, remove the pulley and 
gear, slip a wooden core from a roll of 
wrapping paper over the shaft, place 
the end of the shaft on a pig of metal, 
and with light blows from a heavy 
hammer, drive the roll toward the cen- 
ter of the shaft. Then place the wood 
core over the other end of the shaft 
and drive it in the opposite direction. 
After the roll has been thus loosened 
its entire length, place the core over 
the shaft, put shaft in the protected 
jaws of a vise and pull on the core. 

The method described above will also 
serve when putting on spliced sections 
on the roll shafts. 


Cleaning Machine Magazines 

Line-casting machine magazines have 
a way of skidding all over the work 
bench when being brushed out. Inge- 
nious clamps have been rigged up on 
benches and on the tops of large tool 
chests to hold the magazines securely, 
but one of the best methods is to clamp 
the locating rib which is on the bot- 
tom, center of the magazine, securely 
in a bench vise. Be sure, however, that 
the vise is bolted firmly to the bench. 
The jaws of the vise should be at least 
three inches wide. 

Use no graphite, except when brush- 
ing out the new magazines. Use a new, 
stiff brush and brush until all “black 
spots” are gone from the channels. If 
necessary, use a solvent, not ordinary 
gasoline. Allow magazine to dry. Then 
brush again. Remove all brush bristles. 
Clean the matrix lugs. Cull out dam- 
aged mats. Clean thoroughly the path 
of the matrices through the machine 
and do not over-oil the machine. 
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Guaranty Restricted on All Loans 


by G. I. Bill of Rights 


merely guarantees half of loans up to $4,000 to those who can obtain them © by Harold d- Ashe 


EARS AGO a great American hu- 

morist said that the trouble 

with people was not that they 
knew too much, but that they knew 
too much that was not so! Had he 
been alive today and writing about 
the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights he 
hardly could have made a more apt 
observation. 

Even before President Roosevelt 
had signed the bill which made the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
"1944 (Public Law 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress) the law of 
the land, well-intentioned but 
ill-informed writers rushed 
into print with glowing pic- 
tures for the returning battle- 
weary veterans. 

“It is surprising how many 
veterans believe that the fed- 
eral government has promised 
to lend each man $2,000,” la- 
mented the vice-president of 
a large, important western 
banking institution. 

This bank, incidentally, has 
approved only two G. I. loans 
to veterans for business pur- 
poses, and these await Veter- 
ans Administration approval. 
In the city of Los Angeles 
alone there are even now more 
than 65,000 discharged World 
War II veterans. ; 

Army surveys show that be- 
tween 7 and 11 per cent of all 
servicemen wish for a start in 
business. This would indicate 
at least 4,500 such potential 
businessmen-veterans in one 
city. Yet, as this is written, ex- 





to press for a bonus or adjusted pay 
at a later date. 

Second: The Government is not 
advancing any government funds 
for the establishment of veterans’ 
businesses, as such. This should dis- 
pel, once and for all, the notion that 
the Government has $2,000 ear- 
marked for each veteran after he 
has been mustered out. 

Third: While commonly called a 
Bill of Rights, the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act, in its loan features 


Government will not put veterans 


in businesses of their own. The law 


after separation from the service, or 
two years after termination of the 
war, whichever is the later date, 
but in no event may he wait more 
than five years after the end of the 
war to apply. 

The Act applies equally to women 
who have served in the armed 
forces. In many instances, both the 
husband and wife will be eligible 
for business loans and may, if they 
elect, pool their borrowing power in 
order to go into business. 




















actly one G. I. business loan 
has been completed by all the 
veterans in Los Angeles. 

Before attempting to show pre- 
cisely what the business loan fea- 
tures of the G. I. Bill of Rights are 
and how to go about getting such 
loans, it will be necessary to clear 
up a great many of the widely held 
misconceptions. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


First: Probably the most widely 
held idea about the G. I. Bill, not 
only among the veterans but also 
among civilians generally, is that 
the loan feature of the Act is a 
sort of bonus or adjusted service 
pay. Neither Congress nor veterans’ 
organizations held any such belief 
in passing or supporting the Serv- 
Icemen’s Readjustment Act. On the 
contrary, all veterans’ organizations 
have specifically reserved the right 


(home, farm, or business) in par- 
ticular, might more properly be 
styled the G. I. Bill of Qualified 
Rights. That is to say, the veteran 
has a right to a loan only if he is 
able to qualify by meeting the con- 
ditions, prescribed by statute. 

An eligible veteran is one who: 
(a) served in the active military or 
naval service of the United States 
on or after September 16, 1940, and 
previous to the termination of the 
present war; and (b) has been re- 
leased under conditions other than 
dishonorable after he has been in 
active service for ninety days or 
more, or because of injury or dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty, even 
though he has served less than 
ninety days, and (c) makes appli- 
cation for benefits within two years 


Bankers turn down ill-informed veterans who believe the Government will lend them $2,000 without question 


Contrary to popular belief, the 
Government does not make loans 
for business financing under terms 
of the Act. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration merely undertakes to guar- 
antee 50 per cent of any loan up 
to a guarantee not to exceed $2,000. 
In other words, if the loan negoti- 
ated by the veteran is for $1,000, the 
Government will guarantee only as 
much as $500. 


RESPONSIBLE FOR HALF ONLY 


Moreover, in the event a loss is 
sustained on the loan, the Govern- 
ment undertakes to assume only its 
share of the loss. That is, say a loan 
of $4,000 has been made on which 
the Government has guaranteed one 
half or $2,000 and the veteran goes 
into bankruptcy and only one half 
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of the original loan is recoverable. 
The Government would sustain one 
half of the loss of $2,000 and the 
lending agency would assume the 
remaining half. 

While the Government has set a 
limit of $2,000 on the amount of the 
loan it guarantees, this does not 
restrict the full loan to $4,000 as 
many have been led to believe. The 
lender may lend as much as he 
wishes, the Government guarantee- 
ing only up to $2,000 of the total. 


MUST BE GOOD BUSINESS RISK 


The loans may be made through 
regular banking channels: banks, 
the building and loan associations, 
finance companies, the insurance 
corporations, or private individuals, 
even veterans’ friends or relatives. 

However, to guard against exces- 
sive interest rates, the Government 
will not give a guarantee for a loan 
on which an interest in excess of 4 
per cent annually is charged. More- 
over, to give the veteran a boost, 
the Government will pay the first 
year’s interest on that part of the 
loan which it guarantees. 

On a $4,000 loan this interest pay- 
ment by the Government is worth 
$80 to the veteran, if the full allow- 
able 4 per cent is charged. There- 
after, the veteran will pay interest 
on the full amount of the loan. 

The first hurdle the veteran must 
make in floating a loan is to con- 
vince the bank or any other lending 
agency that he is a good business 
risk. The veteran must be prepared 
to give his credit references. While 
lenders generally may show extreme 
sympathy for the veteran-borrower, 
the latter must keep constantly in 
mind that the lender has much to 
lose, little to gain. 

The banker will want to probe 
very impersonally into the veteran’s 
background to find out what expe- 
rience he has had in the business 
in which he now proposes to engage. 
His reputation for integrity in the 
community may be a determining 
factor in granting a loan, all other 
circumstances considered. 

As for experience, let us amplify 
that point a little. This seems to be 
the key to the rejection of many 
applications. A veteran who had al- 
ways been a bookkeeper in civilian 
life and who’d been a company clerk 
while in the Army might be ex- 
pected to have scant chance of get- 
ting a loan with which to start a 
printing plant. 


PAST EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


But if, however, the veteran had 
worked as a pressman before enter- 
ing service and during his Army 
service had achieved a rating in the 
back room of an Army newspaper, 
his chances for a loan would be en- 
hanced. If he’d managed a success- 
ful print shop on salary before the 
war, his chances would be better. 

If the lender approves of making 
a loan to a veteran, he then for- 
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wards it to the nearest Veterans 
Administration office which, first of 
all, will check the veteran’s eligibil- 
ity on the basis of his service. Then 
the Administration will check it in 
the light of its risk. If the loan goes 
through, the Administrator will is- 
sue a loan guaranty certificate and 
send it to the lender and the loan 
will then be completed by the lend- 
ing agency. 

The Administrator is empowered 
to guarantee a loan for the pur- 
chase of any business, land, build- 
ings, supplies, equipment, the ma- 
chinery, or tools to be used by an 
applicant in a gainful occupation if 
he finds that: (a) the loan will be 
used in the bona fide pursuit of 
such gainful occupation; (b) such 
property will be useful in and rea- 
sonably necessary for.the efficient 
and successful pursuit of such occu- 
pation; (c) the ability and experi- 
ence of the veteran indicate that 
there is a reasonable likelihood that 
he will be successful at it; (d) the 
purchase price does not exceed the 
reasonable value; and (e) the loan 
appears practicable. 


REGULATIONS PROTECT BUYER 


Any business loans are subject to 
guarantee by the Government if 
made for one or more of the follow- 
ing fundamental purposes enumer- 
ated in the regulations: (a) loans 
for the acquisition of an existing 
business; (b) loans for the purchase 
of equipment, machinery, or tools; 
(c) loans for the purchase of sup- 
plies; and (d) loans meant for the 
purchase of business realty. Neither 
the statute nor the regulations now 
cover loans for inventory, stock, or 
working capital. 

In buying an already established 
business, the loans will be approved 
only if the veteran is planning to 
participate actively in the manage- 
ment and direction of the business. 
Any such business may be operated 
as an individual proprietorship or 
as a partnership. 

In all instances the purchase of 
existing businesses must include the 
transfer of good will. Moreover, as 
a protection not only to the buyer 
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WAR LOAN 


but to the lending agency, in most 
instances the bill of sale will spe- 
cifically forbid the seller from en- 
gaging in a like business within a 
stated period of time or within a 
geographical territory agreed upon 
between the buyer and seller. This 
requirement will be quite closely 
observed especially in the service 
trades so far as it is not in conflict 
with any state laws which govern 
such contracts. 


TYPES OF LOANS GUARANTEED 


While it has been previously noted 
that the Act does not provide for 
loans covering inventory, stock, or 
working capital, a loan for the pur- 
chase of an existing business would 
cover all assets, not. only inventory 
but working capital. However, loans 
for the acquisition of additional in- 
ventory or for other working capiial 
are not eligible for guaranty. 

The ultimate maturity of loans 
for the purchase of existing busi- 
nesses may not exceed five years. 

Loans may be granted for the 
purchase of new or used equipment, 
machinery, or tools with a maturity 
limitation not exceeding three years 
for the entire purchase price. Or a 
loan may be made for the initial 
payment on such items, not in ex- 
cess of one third of the purchase 
price, the total loan not to exceed 
$1,000. An initial-payment loan may 
not be for a period in excess of one 
year if for $500 or less, or two years 
if over $500. 

The amount of loans is not re- 
stricted to the above amounts, how- 
ever, where a loan covers the full 
purchase price. 

A loan may be granted for the 
purchase of supplies in an amount 
not in excess of $1,000 for a period 
of not over one year. 

Loans may also be made for the 
purchase of business real estate, for 
land, or buildings, or both, to be 
used by the veteran in pursuing a 
gainful occupation. Such loans must 
be amortized, principal and interest, 
within a period of not more than 
twenty years. 

Generally, veterans’ loans will be 
secured by first liens, although the 
Veterans Administration recognizes 
that a certain amount of latitude 
may be desirable. Supplies, for in- 
stance, being expendable, may be 
unsecured. 


APPRAISED VALUATION APPROVAL 


Loan applications forwarded to 
the Veterans Administration must 
be accompanied by an appraisal of 
property which the veteran pro- 
poses purchasing. This is not only 
sound banking practice, but it safe- 
guards the financial interest of the 
prospective borrower. 

It should be stated categorically 
that a loan for the purchase of an 
existing business will be rejected 
if the purchase price is out of line 
with the appraised valuation. Own- 
ers of existing businesses trying to 
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unload at inflated values upon un- 
wary veterans will find few buyers 
among ex-servicemen, if the Gov- 
ernment is asked to guarantee the 
unwise loan. 

There is nothing in the statute 
to prevent two or more veterans go- 
ing into a partnership and starting 
a new business or buying an exist- 
ing one. Each veteran would be held 
responsible for his share of the loan, 
not jointly. 

Where the borrower defaults on 
his loan, the Government retains a 
legal right to proceed against the 
debtor in the same manner that a 
private individual may do. The Ad- 
ministrator is given broad latitude 
in this respect and may waive col- 
lection if the facts indicate the vet- 
eran is not at fault in his failure. 

On the other hand, the Act pro- 
vides that, if any bonus or adjusted 
compensation payment is approved, 
a defaulted government-guaranteed 
loan may be Satisfied with money 
owed to the veteran from such a 
bonus up to the amount of the un- 
paid loan. 


OUR EXPERIENCE WILL HELP 


There’s scarcely a business man 
who does not have a close friend or 
relative in service or recently dis- 
charged. His rich experience can be 
invaluable to the veteran seeking 
an entry into business. The attitude 
of the business man toward the ex- 
serviceman can go far toward mak- 
ing his readjustment to civilian life 
either a happy one or one of bitter- 
ness and heartache. 

He can counsel his veteran friend 
or relative with sound advice; he 
can point out the pitfalls and busi- 
ness booby-traps; he can discuss 
the desirability of various locations; 
he can acquaint the veteran with 
the fundamental business principles 
that may not be safely violated. 
These and a hundred other things 
he can tell the veteran. The service- 
man will be the richer; the business 
man no poorer. 


THE INTENT OF THE BILL 


Says the Veterans Administration, 
in connection with G. I. loans: 

“It was the clear intent of our 
Congress that all eligible veterans 
should have available to them the 
full benefits of Title III (Loans for 
the Purchase or Construction of 
Homes, Farms, and Business Prop- 
erty). It is the duty and desire of 
the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs to give effect to this intent in 
such a manner that, while following 
the provisions of the Act, a mini- 
mum of delay or difficulty will be 
encountered by any applicant. 

“The Administrator feels justified 
in depending upon the support and 
wholehearted codperation of all who 
are in any manner connected with 
home, farm, or business financing 
to the end that this task, which 
Should be undertaken as a privilege, 
will be so performed as to gratify 
all concerned.” 





Service Industr7zes Gain in STRENGTH 
AS AN ECONOMIC FACTOR 


By B.N. FRYER 





ROM PREVIOUS ARTICLES we have 
Fen that powerful evolutionary 
movements are afoot in industry. 
This evolution has been going on for 
years; war merely hastened the process. 
For several years past, writers have 
been telling us how occupations and 
workers have been forming into new 
patterns and redistributing themselves. 
First they talked of the rural exodus, 
then of the growth of cities, contem- 
plating them as social calamities. All 
individual service occupations of new 
complexion were then dubbed parasitic. 
Now the social services in their lusty 
emergence to the employment of fifty 
per cent of our working population are 
gaining respectful consideration. 

Not so long ago it was smart think- 
ing to take a crack at advertising pro- 
motion as parasitic. This notion was 
even extended to printing as a non-es- 
sential industry in circumstances of 
war. Some of it is. But Tom Paine’s 
Revolution polemics stand witness to 
the value of printing in times of war. 

Separating national production into 
three sections: Obtaining the raw mate- 
rials (the agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits, mining, fishing, forestry), manu- 
facturing, and services, we find that 
sixty years ago the first called on the 
labor of more than half our working 
population, with manufacturing claim- 


a “i 

4] ing the time of a little over one- 

“fifth. Services required the em- 
ployment of just over one-quarter. 

Today (the normal prewar statistics) 
the first is one-quarter, having changed 
places with the services, which employ 
slightly under half. All manufacturing 
stands at around one-third. Overlaps of 
these arbitrary divisions take care of the 
100 per cent total. 

The proportions are of significance 
to printers. Service industries make far 
greater use of printed matter than 
farming, mining, and forestry do, or 
than manufacturing does. This means 
business and jobs in the graphic arts 
industries. The phenomenon of service 
occupations growth is something tan- 
gible by which to judge the future. 

Writers whose business is research 
in these matters have discovered that 
service industries have increased most 
in nations with high standards of liv- 
ing. This is international extension of 
the principle evident in local and na- 
tional emergence of service work. It 
testifies that Printing is Handmaid of 
Business and Mother of Progress, and 
Service Industry to Service Industries. 

Any mechanical and technical advance- 
ments which reduce the manpower de- 
mand in rural industries and in manu- 
facturing bequeath leisure to the public. 
It is leisure demands that create service 
industries—in provisions for reading, 
educational ambitions, travel, recrea- 
tional activities, and so on, while the 
concurrent high standards of living in- 
duce employment of services once re- 
garded as luxuries of privileged classes. 

The picture is an optimistic one for 
those engaged in or contemplating en- 
tering the graphic arts, because of the 
solid foundations. In the welter of post- 
war projects circulating, the optimistic 
viewpoint is a sound one to take because 
it affects future outcomes psychologi- 
cally. It is known that belief and feel- 
ings of the public vitally affect forces in 
human life, including the economic. 
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Skilled Employes Are Retained 
by Pressure Upon the W.M.C. 


@ HOw EMPLOYING PRINTERS retained 
their skilled help in the face of an 
order from the War Manpower Com- 
mission to release 10 per cent for 
unskilled work in war plants is in- 
dicated from several sources. 
Employing printers were alarmed 
because the graphic arts industry 
was not included in the list of essen- 
tial industries. THE INLAND PRINTER 
has featured articles in several issues 
concerning the plight of printers 
whose war contracts required speed 
and volume and whose personnel 
had been trimmed because so many 


skilled men had been drafted into_ 


the armed forces. 


OFFICIALS BECOME CONCERNED 


The War Manpower Commission 
has insisted that only a few of the 
printing and lithograph establish- 
ments were exempt from the WMC 
rule that employes must be directed 
to the United States Employment 
Service for assignment to jobs in 
war production jobs. 

Several other influences have been 
brought to bear upon the regional 
and the local offices of the WMC. 
Procurement officers of the United 
States Army, Navy, and Air Forces, 
and the officials of the Government 
Printing Office, became concerned 
when they learned that essential 
war printing contracts were likely 
to be delayed and curtailed because 
of the insistence of the WMC that 
printing was not essential. 

Not only did the procurement of- 
ficers write letters to the WMC, but 
they came to Chicago and held con- 
ferences with the managers of the 
affected establishments. 


G.A.A.|. PREPARES BRIEF 


Meanwhile, the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation of Illinois, whose officers 
had been instrumental in stirring 
up the interest of the Government 
forces in the situation, also con- 
ferred with the leaders of the labor 
unions and the movement to im- 
press the WMC with the essentiality 
of the printing industry gained in 
strength. 

Oral appeals to local and regional 
managers of the WMC were met 
with the statement that since or- 
ders were received from Washing- 
ton, D. C., the local managers were 
powerless to change their official 
rulings. In consequence, a brief was 
prepared by the representatives of 
the Graphic Arts Association of Il- 
linois, and the whole situation of 
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the printing industry of the United 
States was duly presented to the 
national management of the WMC 
at Washington. 

For this purpose, the printers of 
Illinois enlisted the sponsorship of 
both the Joint Committee on Gov- 
ernment Relations of the Commer- 
cial Printing Industry and the UTA. 
These organizations presented the 
comprehensive brief, and J. Norman 
Goddess, counsel for the Illinois as- 
sociation, went to Washington and 
presented oral arguments in sup- 
port of the appeal contained in the 
brief. And while no decision was 
rendered by the national WMC, the 
agitation stirred up by the discus- 
sion and by its attendant publicity 
helped to impress doth the national 
and regional officials with the idea 
that printing was playing an im- 
portant part in the war effort and 
was worthy of consideration. 


APPEAL ENDORSED BY LABOR 

Labor leaders studied the brief 
and, after discussion, endorsed its 
merits through the Chicago Allied 
Printing Trades Council. 

While no official decision has yet 
been rendered, the whole industry 
seems to be free from any insist- 
ence by the WMC that skilled men 
from the printing industry should 
take unskilled jobs in war produc- 
tion plants. 

In the brief, consisting of about 
3,500 words, the request was made 
that the present WMC regulations 
should be amended to provide for 
the recognition of “functional print- 
ing” done for one or more of the 
listed thirty-five “essential” indus- 
tries as “essential printing.” 

An alternative appeal was made 
that printing be added to the list of 
“locally needed” industries so that 
the Regional Director could develop 
a formula to be used by printers 
who desired to qualify for a “locally 
needed” designation. 


RATION BCOKS AND TAX BLANKS 


The facts concerning the nature of 
the printing industry were included 
in the brief, and the WMC was re- 
minded that executives of the Army, 
Navy, and Government Printing Of- 
fice had each informed the WMC 
about the need for the fullest pro- 
ductive capacity to be maintained 
in numerous printing plants doing 
their work. 

Hundreds of words were used in 
the brief to describe the functions of 


printing done for the transportation 
services, including tariffs, tickets, 
and timetables without which rail- 
roads and other common carriers 
could not operate on a war basis; 
reference was made to the produc- 
tion of “communications printing” 
by which information concerning 
the war effort was conveyed. 

Lists of items were also included 
to indicate that without the use of 
“functional printing,” the factories 
doing war work could not have any 
accounting, office, production, and 
factory records, and without these 
records, factories could not operate. 


ARMY AND NAVY PRINTING NEEDS 

Besides all these arguments, ref- 
erence was made in the brief to the » 
maps printed for the guidance of 
the Army and Navy without which 
war activities could not be oper- 
ated; attention was also directed to 
the manuals and other books used 
in the training of soldiers and sail- 
ors, and to other educational ma- 
terial, besides the printed matter 
which the Armed Forces demanded 
for recreational purposes to enable 
fighters to “escape” mentally, from 
the intensity of their nervous ener- 
gies spent in warfare. 

The officials at Washington were 
chided in the brief for their deci- 
sions that the products of the print- 
ing establishments were not to be 
considered “essential”—the products 
listed including “all ration stamps, 
War Bond posters, the income tax 
forms, and all the functional forms 
used by the Armed Forces.” 


CHICAGO SITUATION TYPICAL 


“We appreciate the fact that the 
non-designation of a printed prod- 
uct as essential does not relegate it 
to the status of non-essentiality,” 
reads part of the brief. “But the 
failure to accord manpower prefer- 
ment to plants which are engaged 
in Government printing certainly is 
inconsistent with the appeals made 
to printers to take on Government 
work to the possible disadvantage 
of civilian customers.” 

Before submitting the brief to 
the WMC at Washington, the Joint 
Committee and the UTA made the 
following explanation: 

“Inasmuch as the Chicago situa- 
tion typifies the problem that may 
soon exist in all other regions, the 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois 
has requested that we respectfully 
submit its views to the War Man- 
power Commission, and on behalf 
of the printing industry of the 
United States obtain from the Com- 
mission as much relief as possible 
and as soon as possible.” 
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Starting from a black and white photograph, Superior Engraving Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. Prinving ¥ 
Company, Buffalo, New York, faked in the blue sky to gain this done by Wahl Printing Company, Niagara Falls, New Y rk, a 
beautiful effect for cover of the house magazine of Electrochemicals design and layout were by Robert R.-Donovan, the associa:e edit! 





Teamwork in the Advance Plans 
Results in Smooth Job 


Press are turning out technical catalog, making no changes from original plan @ By Glenn C. e Compton 


sign and production on a piece 

of printing should, if possible, 
be worked out in advance, in close 
cooperation with the customer, so 
that the end result is a printed piece 
which best fills all the customer’s 
needs and which at the same time 
can be produced economically. 

The advantages of close codpera- 
tion in advance planning are force- 
fully demonstrated on work now 
being undertaken by Tri-Arts Press, 
New York City, for the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, manufacturer of 
precision instruments for industry. 

Sperry, needing a catalog to pro- 
mote and to explain the use of its 
products among several classes of 
industrial users, turned the design 
and production of the catalog over 
to Tri-Arts Press. 

Although the Sperry catalog con- 
tains a great deal of technical ma- 
terial, it is primarily a sales promo- 
tion piece rather than a technical 
manual. The technical information 
is presented with a sales slant. This 
is carried a step further by giving 
specification drawings showing de- 
tails of the Sperry instruments. 


F VERY conceivable problem of de- 


WORK OUT DUMMY TOGETHER 


Presenting information on its en- 
tire line of products for numerous 
industries in one master catalog 
represented an entirely new sales 
approach for Sperry. Kathryn Quig- 
ley and Paul Bigelow of the Sperry 
advertising department devised an 
outline plan of sectioning and sub- 
indexing. With John Winchester, 
Tri-Arts Press sales representative 
who supervised production of the 
catalog, they worked out the typo- 
graphic and art scheme which gave 
the flexibility desired. 

By coming to a complete under- 
standing as to techniques and limi- 
tations, they gradually developed 
a comprehensive dummy. When it 
was presented to the chief sales 
executives of the Sperry company, 
the dummy received unanimous ap- 
proval and production was started 
immediately. It is interesting to 
note that over a period of months 
of production, no changes in the 
original conception of the plan have 
been necessary. 


The master catalog, when com- 
pleted, will consist of four major 
parts or volumes, each Keyed to a 
major industry served by Sperry— 
aircraft, marine, electronics, and 
general industrial. Flexibility was 
perhaps the most important factor 
to be considered. For this*reason a 
loose-leaf format was choosen. 

Each volume is broken down into 
several numbered sections; each 
section has its letter-keyed subsec- 
tions; each subsection has its pages 
numbered from 1 up. 


Working closely together, Sperry 


Gyroscope Company and Tri-Arts 


formation applying to the specific 
product. 

Some of the basic information in 
Sperry’s catalog applies to all four 
fields. The pages containing this 
information, identical except for a 
color-key, are printed in quantity 
and then are collated into the four 
volumes, along with pages contain- 
ing information which applies only 
to one industry. 

The use of color in the catalog is 
an interesting design and produc- 
tion story in itself. With one excep- 





The '‘customer-printer team'' which planned the sales catalog described in this article. Left 
to right: Paul Bigelow, editor of sales literature for the Sperry Gyroscope Company; Kathryn 
Quigley, assistant to Sperry's advertising director; and John Winchester of Tri-Arts Press 


A loose-leaf post binder will be 
used for the master catalog, for dis- 
tribution to key executives where 
information on Sperry’s whole line 
is of interest, and each of the four 
major volumes may be bound 
separately in a loose-leaf cover for 
distribution to the particular indus- 
try to which it is of interest. 


SEPARATE PRODUCT CATALOGS 


Subsections are bound separately 
for distribution in response to in- 
quiries regarding a specific product. 
There are certain pages containing 
information common to more than 
one product. These are printed in 
quantity and collated into separate 
brochures with pages containing in- 


tion, which will be cited later, every 
bit of color used in the catalog is 
functional rather than being mere 
decoration. 


COLORS IDENTIFY SECTIONS 


Each two-page sheet in the cata- 
log has a colored border. A different 
color is used to identify each indus- 
try: brown for aircraft, blue for 
marine, green for electronics, and 
yellow for general industrial. The 
person reading the catalog has only 
to look at the color of the border 
to tell in which volume the page 
belongs. 

This color identification is carried 
through to the index pages which 
separate the sections of each of the 
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volumes. The index page has die-cut 
tab of the same color as the border 
of the pages in that volume. The 
master catalog will contain several 
rows of index tabs, each row of a 
different color to identify the four 
volumes or industries. 


though the colors usually appear as 
solid tints, in a few cases they are 
screened at angles for the process 
printing in two or more colors. 
The hues were chosen by Tri-Arts 
with an eye to color harmony, so 
that they could be used in any com- 





Flight Instruments - 


ATTITUDE GYRO 





SECTION 20C @ PAGE 2 





THE PATTERN TELLS THE STORY 


Reprinted 3-45 








Example of economy in art and platemaking: the same background with doubleprinting of drawing at 
varying angles. Line in brown at top of loose-leaf page identifies it as belonging in aircraft section 


Colors are standardized through- 
out the catalog, no matter for what 
purpose they are used. For exam- 
ple, the blue which appears as a 
background for outline drawings, to 
simulate blue-prints, is the same as 
that used in “cut-away” illustra- 
tions and as the identifying border 
for pages in the marine volume. Al- 
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bination. Care had to be taken, for 
instance, in the selection of the red 
and the brown so that they would 
not clash or be confused with each 
other when they appear close to- 
gether on some pages. 

Color separations are made by the 
artist, who prepares all of the tint 
overlays to register with halftones. 








Transparent inks are used in print- 
ing to get different colors by over- 
printing of solids. 

The only place where color is used 
decoratively rather than function- 
ally is on the index pages. Here 
multicolor art symbolic of the in- 
dustry being served or of the Sperry 
product designed for that industry 
is employed. But even the index 
pages, except for this purely artistic 
touch, are designed for utility as 
well as beauty. The title of the sec- 
tion is printed prominently on the 
front and a table of contents for 
the section on the reverse side. 


STANDARDIZED DRAWINGS 


Just as colors are standardized 
throughout the catalog, so are the 
outline drawings on the specifica- 
tion pages. Using the original blue- 
prints as the copy source, the artist 
makes all drawings for standard re- 
duction so that ail line weights will 
be uniform. Type for the drawings 
is selected with the same uniform 
reduction in mind. This is a good 
example of assuring consistency of 
style by advance planning, espe- 
cially important on this particular 
job which is a continuing one. 

During the entire planning stage 
the printer had his own productive 
problems in mind, too. The interests 
of the customer and the printer 
dovetailed nicely. Providing for the 
flexibility in the use of the catalog 
almost automatically contributed to 
flexibility of production as well as 
resulting in several production 
economies which saved both time 
and money for the printer and the 
customer: without sacrificing qual- 
ity or utility of the catalog. 


FLEXIBILITY OF PRODUCTION 


Because all pages and some sub- 
sections are complete units in them- 
selves, and because the catalog as a 
whole was completely styled in ad- 
vance, any number of pages can be 
printed whenever text and plates 
are ready, without regard to what 
has already been done or what is still 
to come. Since there is no imposi- 
tion problem in a loose-leaf format, 
pages for different subsections can 
be combined in one form, then cut 
apart, so long as they all are for one 
volume that is on the same color- 
key stock sheet. 

Because Sperry operates in highly 
technical, rapidly changing fields, 
new developments require frequent 
revision of the catalog—an impor- 
tant reason for the choice of loose- 
leaf format. 

A unique example of production 
economy in the artwork and plate- 
making phase of the job is found 
on several pages which demonstrate 
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the use of a Sperry flight instru- 
ment. The instrument readings are 
shown in relation to various posi- 
tions of the plane in the air, and 
terrain backgrounds have been em- 
ployed to add to the realism of 
the illustrations. Wherever possible 
same art is used for the background, 
with the engraver merely double- 
printing the drawing of the plane’s 
instrument panel on the terrain 
background at varying angles. 

In numerous respects the Sperry 
catalog is an ideal printing job, 
especially for the Tri-Arts set-up. 
Tri-Arts is primarily an advertising 
tvpography firm with a pressroom 
svecializing in high quality color 
work. The necessity for keeping so 
extensive a catalog entirely up to 


In the name of those men who 
fought hard and well, we now 
dedicate our energies to ‘"the 
perilous fight"’ of planting the 
Star Spangled Banner in the 
treacherous heart of Japan 


date makes it a repeat job—almost 
a continuous one—with most of the 
creative costs having been written 
off during the advance planning 
and early production periods. 

Handling the design as well as the 
production of the job was a natural 
for Tri-Arts Press because of the 
company’s long record of creative 
experience. Pages are designed for a 
pleasing balance between the art 
and text, and the type is carefully 
spaced, leaded, and arranged on the 
page to lend an air of precision and 
neatness. The utmost attention is 
given to accuracy in all illustrations 
and drawings. Altogether, the cata- 
log is kept to a high standard of de- 
sign and printing in order to reflect 
prestige of the Sperry company and 
the quality of its instruments. 

The catalog, as it was issued in its 
sectional form, has enjoyed a very 
enthusiastic reception. Letters com- 
mending Sperry upon the clarity of 
the information have been received 
from top industry executives. These 
letters indicate that the thought 
which went into the planning of the 
catalog will be translated into more 
Sales for Sperry. 





Student Tours 


LEAD T°O 


Careers in Printing 








BY LILLIAN STEMP 


Most printers are convinced that units of the graphic arts industry must do a better 
public relations job in the future. By sharing experiences with other employers, many 
good ideas can be put into the hands of printers who will make use of them. 
The accompanying plan of plant tours was put into motion by Miss Lillian Stemp, 
personnel director of W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, Indiana. In a modified 
form, it would be practical and helpful for any plant in the country. 


To prepare graduating high school students for industry, the W. B. Conkey Com- 
pany, of Hammond, Indiana, recently inaugurated career tours in coéperatjon with 
the city’s school system. Most of the 350 students who took the tour through the 
modern printing and bookbinding plant remarked that it was their first contact with 
any industry. 

At the time the W. B. Conkey Company presented the plan for the project to L. 
L. Caldwell, superintendent of schools, his response was enthusiastic. He considered 
it an educational asset for those who would soon be taking their place in industry to 
learn something about the opportunities in the industrial field. Through career tours 
they could make the selection of a future occupation based on something tangible, 
an actual knowledge of the plant. 

The career tour project included these details. Arrangements were made w:th the 
principals of the high schools for an auditorium session to which students interested 
in participating in the career tours were invited. At each school the personnel director 
of W. B. Conkey Company was introduced and outlined the project to the students. 

Printed leaflets presenting facts about the W. B. Conkey Company and illustrating 
various trades in the plant, were distributed, and a copy of the Conkeygraph, em- 
ploye publication of the W. B. Conkey Company, was given to each student attend- 
ing the sessions. 

A handsome dictionary set was left at each school as a prize to the student writing 
the best theme giving his impression of the plant after the tour. Students were 
scheduled to make the tours in groups of six and were escorted through the plant by 
guides, among whom were superintendents and office executives. 

At the completion of each trip through the plant, the students were taken to the 
company’s modern cafeteria and given a snack or a full meal, depending on the time 
of the day the trip was completed. 

The principal of each school received a typewritten list of all the students who 
took the tours so that he might give them full credit for school attendance. 

Typical of the impressions obtained by the students is that recorded by Gerry 
Krammer of the Catholic Central High School. Her winning theme entitled : ““Work- 
ing for the W. B. Conkey Company” is quoted below: 

“During my tour of the W. B. Conkey Company I was impressed a great deal by 
the friendly and coéperative atmosphere that seemed to exist among the employes. 
This, it seems to me, would be very important to anyone seeking a job. 

“The immensity of the Conkey plant was very surprising to me. It never occurred 
to me before that it took so many processes to make a single book. I always thought 
of a book as simply being ‘printed.’ I never thought of the many other operations 
involved in printing—typesetting, presswork, binding—even the baling of waste 
paper to be re-processed into usable paper. 

“T also realized, for the first time, the real wartime job the printing presses are 
doing today when I saw the ‘Japanese Phrase Dictionary’ in the making, and when 
I learned that ‘125,000,000 books, pamphlets, manuals, targets, and bulletins is total 
war-production to date.’ 

“The pleasant atmosphere is carried out in the sunny cafeteria in which we were 
served a delightful mid-morning snack. It would make anyone feel good to have a 
meal in such nice surroundings. 

“Tt is a wonderful thing that the W. B. Conkey Company can conduct these tours 
to show high school seniors just what is going on behind the scenes of a printing 
plant; and to give them a chance to see what it would be like to work in such a place. 

“It would seem that if a person is seeking a job with pleasant surroundings and a 
good understanding between employe and employer, he should go to the W. B. 
Conkey Company which can pride itself on both.” 

The project has already had tangible results, for many of the students who took 
the trip through the plant applied for part-time work and more have indicated they 
will be available for full-time employment when the present school term ends. 




















Typographic Mine... 


been set similar to the original presented here. Criticism of the original must be tempered 

by the fact that it is not known what material was on hand to produce it. Assuming that a 
full range of type sizes was available, a variation of the sizes would have afforded contrast and 
interest—as it was set, the cover is monotonous. If more thought had been given to the design, 
type lines could have been squared and better distribution made of space thus eliminating much 
of the haphazard appearance. It might also be mentioned that this cover is a rare example of a 
case in which the rule border does not help in holding the type groups together, its defining 
boundary being so far removed from the type that any such effect is lost. 

Much pride is now taken by industrial and utility concerns in their annual reports. An annual 
report is dry reading at best, so every effort must be made to make it interesting in appearance. 
The year of issue is important and for that reason in the resetting ‘‘1944’’ has been given the 
same importance as ‘Annual Report.’ As it was impossible to keep all type lines square in this 
group and maintain an even tone value, this unit was “framed’’ with border of stars, the shape 
of the panel conforming nicely with the page shape. Of course, it would have been easier to make 
this ‘‘frame’’ of stars rectangular instead of oval, but it is little touches such as this that give 
printing a fresh appearance and set it apart from the common garden variety. It will be noted 
that the resetting has been held to two units, each of them a finished shape.—By Ben Wiley 


S recs THE BEGINNING of printing with movable types thousands of cover pages have 
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Mark for this department items on which you wish 
criticism. Send in flat package, not rolled. We regret 


that we cannot make personal replies by mail 


THE REcORD Press, of St. Augustine, 
Fiorida.—Congratulations on the all- 
around excellence of the brochure, “Gerb- 
inz Camellia Nursery,” of impressive 9- 
by 12-inch size. Every right-hand page 
carries a four-color process illustration 
(outlined) of different varieties of the 
fic\ver in size about as large as the page 
wil permit. Only type on these pages is 
th: name in 12-point light-face italic, 
ar i folio line. 

VARREN R. FULLER, of Concord, New 
H: mpshire.—The folder giving statistics 
of the 1945 season of the Church Bowl- 
in;; League, given out at banquet of the 
group, is very neat. It is also well printed 
in orange and blue on white, a good com- 
bination. Searching for something which 
mizht be helpful in directing thought, all 
we can comment on is that the wide page 
border in orange rather overpowers the 
type, particularly on the back page. Re- 
member, we say only a somewhat weaker 
color might be better. 

Louis C. SHimon, of Whitewater, Wis- 
consin.—Layout of your letterhead is ex- 
cellent, conservatively informal. We like 
the round halftone of yourself just where 
it appears and the rule in color extending 
from the bottom of it to the side edge 
of the sheet adds interest. Without it 
three lines of type at right of picture 
would be very much “up in the air.” Our 
only criticism is with the second color, a 
weak blue or green, which doesn’t stand 
out on the goldenrod stock as a second 
color should to be justified. 

St. PETERSBURG PRINTING COMPANY, of 
St. Petersburg, Florida.—Congratulations 
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Somber blue and black were used for cover and other war 
Scenes throughout ‘‘Army Issue"’ of York Trade Compositor 


-SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Lobero Hotel 
Saturday 27 May 1944 
7:30D.m. 
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Two impressions made distinguished black mono- 
gram on orange menu cover sent in by Ben Fryer 


both on the appearance of the impres- 
sive folder “Service Plus” and on being 
able to draw such fine testimonials as 
appear facsimile on pages 2, 3, and 4. 
Store cards promoting the sale of fruit 
printed in full color are also excellent. 
Most interesting feature is open panel 
on each, inside of which triangular 
shaped slots are cut. These slots permit 
the dealer to insert card 
bearing his price. Press- 
work, as is usual with 
your work, is excellent. 
We believe type matter 
is too small on the front 
of otherwise fine folder 
of the Admiral Farragut 
Academy. 

ESQUIRE PRESS, Pitts- 
burgh.—The fine blotter 
shown elsewhere in this 
department and the ad 
from inside front cover 
of Edwin H.Stuart’s Typo 
Graphic are of distinc- 
tive layout, as highly in- 
dividual as any printing 
we’ve seen. Ultra mod- 
ern, and with both cuts 
and type groups of odd 
shapes, some there’ll be 
who say “freakish” but 
prejudice, we _ believe, 
will be back of such re- 
marks. Only few printers 
have developed a style 
in their printing which 
could be called individ- 
ual. In this connection 
we can recognize work 
of the late Hal March- 
banks and John Henry 
Nash instantly, a few 
others, too. Most print- 
ing, however, doesn’t dis- 
close by its appearance 
who did it. Would there 
were more, for develop- 
ing individual character 


in work means a coincident development 
of quality, as a rule. 

PETERSON PRINTING SERVICE, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa.—Congratulations on your 
envelope size folder “13 Years of Serv- 
ice.” It is highly impressive. Outline of 
hand holding card shows white (stock) 
against a black background. Type and 
initial “P” in open panel is a facsimile 
of your business card, title appears in 
silver over the black in lower left-hand 
corner. Effective copy about yourselves ap- 
pears in Cloister on inner spread where 
interesting small pictures enliven and 
add interest to the effect. The title page 
design referred to is used on blotter sent 
with folder only background here is blue 
instead of black and copy “13 Years of 
Service” is replaced by new copy reading 
“For the Man Who Cares.” 

GEORGE ORTLEB, St. Louis, Missouri— 
With rules in red simulating border cor- 
ners overlapping and type set off the 
horizontal, the title page of your 6-page 
folder is exciting. We dislike extra con- 
densed type when it is at all noticeably 
letterspaced and such handling tends to 
create a spotty effect which, if extreme, 
may be quite disturbing. Condensed types 
were devised originally to save space and 
to get height and weight into narrow 
measure of newspaper column, so seem 
inconsistent when widely letterspaced. Of 
course if type of regular proportion were 
used for the three display lines point size 
would have to be reduced but so little 
that lines would be stronger, if anything. 
Of course, there’s the present vogue for 
the thin types. Layout of the other pages 


O* WoNbER of wonders! A picture and 
a word can change a mood—set up 
new trains of thought—work a miracle in 
our minds as we shift our glance in the 
fraction of a split second! What myste- 
rious power is this? No mystery, magic or 
miracle, Just printing at work—mirroring 
peace on paper, in type and ink—translat- 
ing the ideas of artists and writers into 
sheer delight—to sell us that which is good 
for us. Peace! the hope of every normal 
man and woman . . . peace can and will be 
the heritage of the earth when the thought 

‘ controlling force of printing is used con- 
structively by nations everywhere. 


Inside back cover of York's ‘Army Issue"’ also carries a 
battle scene in black and blue on stock of pleasing yellow 
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BOOKBINDING... 


Its Past, Present and Future Intentions 


by FRANK MYRICK of BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 


FEBRUARY 23, 1945 - 6:30 P.M. 
Dutchess Tea Room - 73 Walton Street 
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faror of Bookbinding and Book Producnon ws” 
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ATLANTA CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 


Drawing and layout by Bill Snowden, Jr. on the gray and red bulletin 
of Atlanta Club of Printing House Craftsmen which announced talk by 
Frank Myrick, managing editor of Bookbinding and Book Production 
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with large halftones is very 
impressive. The piece is de- 
cidedly readable. 

Patrick G. JEAKLE CoM- 
PANY, Of Detroit, Michigan.— 
It is most unusual to see the 
name of industry or product 
in larger type than name of 
firm on a letterhead. We see 
no reason why it isn’t all 
right—in fact, for some cor- 
respondence, at least, and 
some concerns, depending on 
line, there would be advan- 
tages over the conventional 
order of display. But the two 
main lines are too close to 
each other, seem definitely 
crowded, uncomfortable. The 
tight spacing of lines would 
be less noticeable and objec- 
tionable if the type of the 
lines were not in one case so 
widely letterspaced and in 
the other if there were much 
less space between the words. 
The words of any line should 
be closer to.each other than 
the line is to the adjacent 
line or lines. Incidentally, 
while the top (largest) line is 
extremely light and the tone 
harmony with the second bold 
line is thus violated, the firm 
name is more prominent than 
“Fruits—Vegetables.” This is 
quite an interesting letterhead. 

CHESTER A. LYLE, of Canton, 
Ohio.—Your souvenir program 
and menu for the alumni re- 
union is well planned as to lay- 
out and nicely printed. Knowing 
your ability and remembering 
specimens done by the printing 
students of the Timken school, 
we're surprised at the combina- 
tion of extra condensed caps of 
the first line on the cover and 
the beautiful Goudytext of the 
second. For the six lines on the 
page, three definitely different 
type faces are used. The Goudy- 
text is not bad with the medium 
square-serif type face used. The 
case-bound book “What Part 
Will Color Play in the Post-War 
World?” is very well done. Ordi- 
narily we’d say the page size, 
9% by 12% inches, is too large 
for the amount of matter, that 
paper is profligately used, but 
the book is apparently a class 
project and not too many copies 
were published. The gold leaf 
stamped lines on cover should 
be set farther apart. Group ap- 
pears very tight, especially since 
the page is so large and there 
is such a vast expanse of open 
space available to you. 
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Know and Kecognize this 
SERVICE BUTTON 


The wearer of this official emblem 
has served in our Armed Forces and 
has received his or her Honorable 
Discharge. 

The Government is anxious to 
have the public familiar with this 
insignsa and what it stands for. As our 
Service men and women come hame, 
you will be secing more and more 
reference to it in publications, adver- 
tising and printung. On request we 
have added this to our stock plates. 
Why not order one now ( No. 737) 
and use it occasionally in your print- 
ing and advertising. Price $2.00 


Fhone GArfield 8226 


WALTER MANN 
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Penny postal sent out by Walter Mann, San 
Francisco, renders a public service by heip- 
ing to smooth the path of young veterans 


R. H. WEISGERBER, Of Saint 
Peter, Minnesota.—The general 
idea of your letterhead is not at 
all bad but with some of the 
matter of secondary importance 
relatively large the whole ap- 
pears rather crowded and com- 
plex. We believe that the parallel 
rules beneath the main portion 
of the name could be omitted 
to advantage in the interest of 
simplicity. “Company” on sec- 
ond main line could be raised 
somewhat, leaving more space 
above slogan, which could then 
be moved up a bit. The two lines 
below “The Herald” should not 
be raised much, if at all, and 
the word “Company” should be 
moved to the right in line with 
“u” of “Publishing.” It is closer 
to initial “P” than to the word 
that the initial begins and it 
shouldn’t be. The initial is not 
in key with type. Finally, the 
silver bands at top and bottom 
are too strong—light-face type 
overprinted in blue isn’t very 
clear. Robin’s egg blue, yellow 
inclining to orange, or light rose 
would be better, printing type 
black, perhaps, instead of blue. 

THE STERLING OFFSET COMPANY, 
of New York City.—The several 


staocas mh s 


Seo cronnr'sd 


“SILENCE IS GOLDEN” is a philosophy that has been handed down to us for many years 
«+. it is *. noble virtue when applied to children and a few exceptions to the more mature. However, 
this philosophy cannot in any part be accepted by business men...soon their names would be forgotten 
and many a flourishing business would have its show windows boarded up or be moved onto a side 
street in an attempt to carry on. A progressive business 
man never ceases to advertise, and right now is trying to 


determine postwar trends in order to meet a new condi- 


BP 


Aue. Mepuurd 


1944 


tion. If you are one of these persons who are sounding 


the immediate future, perhaps our counseling can help you 


Typical restrained typography and good copy for selling postwar business on 


Cover of Northern Indiana Public Service Company's annual report, 
blotter with two red touches from Frye Printing Company, Springfield, Illinois 


striking example of modernizing in that perennial field of printing 
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items of your promotion— 
save one—are nicely done 
in all respects; one or two, 
“Thank You, Mr. Towles,” 
and “Of Course You Don’t 
Have To,” are particularly 
well designed with effective 
display. In contrast to this, 
the card which announces 
the change of name is very 
poor. It seems to have been 
rapidly set up without plan. 
Group of type doesn’t fit 
the card, margins at top 
and bottom of which are 
vway too small in relation 
to those at sides. Design, if 
it may be called such, is of 
entirely different propor- 
tions than are those of the 
card. The unpleasing effect 
resulting from lack of con- 
sistency in proportions is 
made to appear even less 
satisfactory for the reason 
that the wider lines are at 
bottom, whereas for pleas- 
ing contour the larger ones 
should be at or near top. 
Contour—the outline of a 
group—is enhanced when 
there is a greater variation 
in length of lines than is 
here evident. The great dif- 
ference in quality between 
this and other items makes 
it almost unbelievable they 
came from the same place, 
suggests the need for some 
thought being given even 
the simplest piece. 

ECUSTA PAPER CORPORA- 
TION, Pisgah Forest, North 
Carolina.—“The Fifth An- 
niversary of a New Ameri- 
can Industry” brochure is 
solidly good work from any 
aspect. The story of five 
momentous years of busi- 
ness is told with a mini- 
mum of words and a maxi- 
mum use of pictures, both 
remarkably well chosen. 
The volume is bound in 
paper over board with con- 
cealed Wire-O binding. Be- 
cause a lightweight Ecusta 
flax paper was used, the 
pages are French-fold and 
printed on one side of the 
paper only, open edges be- 
ing held, of course, by the 
binding. (“For other sam- 
ples of Ecusta products, 
refer, the next time you 
light one, to the paper in 
your favorite brand of cig- 
arette” advises the booklet, 


but it might be easier today . 


to write to the company.) 
William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
New York City, designed 
and produced this history 
of the flax papers. Layout, 
presswork, and typography 
are really excellent. The 7- 
by 10-inch cover is simple, 
with title stamped in gold 
on dark blue paper in up- 
per half, with a photograph 
of a smoke-belching chim- 
ney, which has the firm 
name spelled out in bricks, 
rising from the lower right 
corner. 

Cook PaAInt & VARNISH 
Company, of Kansas City, 
Missouri—Among the many 
attractive, modernized an- 


nual reports we have re- 
ceived, yours is outstanding 
for its unique features. Let- 
tersize, the usual side-bound 
booklet adapts a very un- 
usual end-opening format 
that provides vertical dou- 
ble-pagespreads throughout 
the report. A gray plastic 
binding and the page ar- 
rangement permit removal 
of the 1944 financial report 
or of pages devoted to the 
company’s record of war 
work without affecting the 
completeness of the booklet 
as an undated sales piece. 
The balance sheet is on a 
gate-fold so that both “as- 
sets” and “liabilities” may be 
studied at once. The honor 
roll of Cook employes who 
have gone to war is also on 
a fold. Going beyond the 
cold financial statistics, the 
booklet provides an inti- 
mate glimpse of the facili- 
ties, policies, and activities 
of the company. This is ac- 
complished by generous use 
of double-page spreads of 
photographs, some bleeding 
on all sides. Appropriate to 
a paint company, the re- 
port makes good, although 
restrained, use of color. It’s 
a tidy and useful book. 
THE REPUBLIC BANK OF 
Datias, Texas.—“There is 
something about Texas that 
generates enthusiasm. It is 
an enthusiasm that grows 
out of the land itself and 
permeates the air.” So says 
the foreword of the_bro- 
chure commemorating your 
twenty-fifth anniversary. A 
nice amount of that enthu- 
siasm has been caught in 
this book that reports on 
the economic development 
of Texas. Looking at all its 


The Two Hundred and Thirty-ninth Anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s Birth 
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PRINTING EDUCATION WEEK 


JANUARY 15-20, 1945 


Under the auspices of The National Graphic Arts Education Association, in cooperation with the National 
Franklin Committee of the Franklin Institute and The International Benjamin Franklin Society 


Poster produced by students in the Department of Printing, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; distributed by National Graphic Arts Education A iati Printing 
Education Week got more cooperation among printing groups this year than usual 
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Inside cover spread from kind of annual report that lets stockholder enjoy himself when he sees and reads it. In dark 
and light blue. Outside cover, reproduced on facing page, was dark blue and gray, company name in square of white 
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WIEHLE | 


NIGHT PROGRAM 


Presenting 


MR. CARLTON MELLICK 
New York Manager, The 
Miehle Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Company 


xen 


ATLANTA CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 
HENRY GRADY HOTEL, JANUARY 26, 1945, 6:30 P. M. 


Handsome cover of another bulletin of the Atlanta Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen features an unusual border of rules. It ex- 
tends to the back cover, forming a rectangle. Border of original 
is in light blue, as is Craftsmen's emblem. Layout is by Bill Snow- 
den, Jr. Rules are used throughout the bulletin, especially effec- 
tive in framing an inside photograph of speaker, Carlton Mellick 
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etter coal industry by the 


OMPANY, INC. 
* Dallas + Ft. Smith + Kensas City 
New Orleans * Omeha * St. Louis 


_ 
Published in the inte SK 
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= 
SOUTHERN Oa 
Offices in Atlanta + Birmingham + Chri WR 
Knoxville * Lowsville + Memphis + Whe 


Contents page of Christmas issue of The Fusion Point, published 
by Southern Coal Company, was green on white with silver stars 
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Frye Printing Company, Springfield, Illinois, gets in line for a share of that great 
mountain of postwar printing, relying on blotter advertising such as this by Ben Wiley 


gravure photographs of Texas “in 
all of its manifestations” and the 
striking full color illustrations by 
offset of Alan Saalburg is an ex- 
posure to nostalgia for the clean, 
wide open spaces. Written, pro- 
duced, and printed by William E. 
Rudge’s Sons, of New York City, 
the case-bound book demon- 
strates meticulous care in plan- 
ning and production. The cover 
of the 7- by 10-inch brochure 
carries a color illustration by Mr. 
Saalburg, as do the end papers, 
which portray the highlights in 
the colorful history of the state. 
There is almost no mention of 
the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, except for its seal in sil- 
ver and the years “1920-1945” at 
top left of the front cover, and 
the seal centered on the back 
cover. It’s a bright and handsome 
piece of work, worthy of its sub- 
ject and purpose. 

THE WARNER & SWASEY COM- 
PANY, Of Cleveland, Ohio.—Your 
annual report, “Review of 1944,” 
is one of the most interesting and 
impressive we’ve ever seen. Ex- 
cellent use is made of the 10- by 
12%-inch pages very largely filled 
with halftones, many of which 
bleed off. The layout is dramatic, 
typography and presswork top 
grade. We’d personally like to see 
the second color on the cover a 
bit brighter but the rather deep 
grayish blue is very nice. Basis of 
cover design is halftone of work 
room with men at the machines 
which bleeds off all sides. It is 
dramatic, being cut out for in- 
dividual letters of title at top, a 
bit of the white paper showing 
around blue letters. Near bottom 
there’s a panel which bleeds off 
right and ends on left just short 
of the fold. The blue fills the cut- 


Press, that is . . 


out panel with name of the firm 
overprinted in black. There is, we 
consider, one mistake. So much 
space appears between columns 
that on some pages, not all, ef- 
fect is tight, white space not too 
well distributed. The only really 
serious example of this is the 
page where boat “447” is shown 
landing men. Text is too close to 
the captions, considering the large 
amount of space elsewhere. If 
text of this page were set in lines, 
say, two picas longer there’d be 
two lines less which would help 
somewhat but not enough if bal- 
ance of white areas is considered 
important. The presswork on half- 
tones—type, too—is excellent. 
COMFORT PRINTING & STATIONERY 
Company, of St. Louis, Missouri. 
—yYour booklet on 4-color process 
printing, a regular number of 
your “P. S.” house magazine, is 
splendid work in every respect. 
Its big letter-size pages, plastic- 
bound in white, carry a striking 
cover of a graceful peacock quill, 
the “eye” of the feather in color. 
“P, S.” in blue, bordered in white 
and outlined in black, is at upper 
left, balanced by “Number Eight” 
in purple at lower right. Attrac- 
tive as is the cover, the real fea- 
ture of the issue is that it both 
tells and demonstrates the story 
of all 4-color process printing so 
simply that any reader can get 
the idea of the technical skill in- 
volved, for example, in turning 
out reproductions as perfect as 
those used therein as samples. 
Step by step, the plates for a re- 
production of a Holbein portrait 
are shown, following an explana- 
tion of the process of making 
color plates. Still other—and very 
beautiful, too—4-color process pic- 
tures are included, to show how 


was our lucky /th 


Our first seven years in the printing business . . . as Esquire 


. and in those years we've had our fair 


share of good fortune. We've been lucky, we think, to have 
had an increasing number of swel] customers who required our services. 
Of course, that isn’t all luck . . . good business never is. Behind our 
aim to serve our customers through “Distinctive Printing” is a consistent 
effort to do a good job every time—to make our service pleasant and 
dependable. As we begin our eighth year, we anticipate the opportunity 
of continuing many happy associations—and making other new ones. 


Atlantic 6466 


CORPORATION 


422 FIRST AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Blotter announcing seventh anniversary of Esquire Press, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
makes that a "'red-letter'’ number on the dice as well. Black and red on white 
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various textures are cap- 
tured in natural colors: the 
sheen of china and glass, 
the wax polish of cranber- 
ries, and some fuzzy ripe 
peaches so perfect that one 
is tempted to reach out for 
them. Altogether, the book- 
let should make many new 
converts to a belief in the 
sales advantages of pictur- 
ing almost any product in 
its natural colors. 

THE DEERS PREss, Seattle. 
—We don’t often receive in 
one package so many im- 
portant items so wonder- 
fully well handled as those 
you submit. Art, layout, and 
typography are excellent, 
presswork super. We’d have 
to get down to finding a 
spot where letterspacing is 
not just perfect to point 
out a flaw. Your letterhead 
is as original and distinc- 
tive as any we have ever 
seen. Every cover of com- 
pany magazine “Northern 
Light” features a _ child’s 
picture bleeding off top and 
sides of the 7%- by 10%- 
inch page. The name of the 
publication and firm ap- 
pears attractively in shal- 
low panel across bottom. 
Big, simple things such as 
this always impress. Your 
cover, “This is Boeing,” is 
striking, as are all pages. 
Your fine presswork is par- 
ticularly manifest in use of 
the halftone inks. The black 
glitters. Properly, all that 
could be was laid on. “A 
War Memorial” is a book- 
let which definitely delights. 
We could go on and on in 
mentioning features from 
which other readers could 
benefit but the space allows 
reference to just one more 
—the most unusual piece. 
This plastic-bound item is 
a manual for the selection 
of colors available in Creo- 
Dipt Stains for houses. The 
inside leaves are of coated 
cardstock trimmed laterally 
about one-third way from 
top. The upper part carries 
roof of house, the lower one 
a section of side wall. Thus 
the leaves may be so turned 
that one can visualize a 
given roof color with any of 
the pictures in color of the 
side walls. A whole article 
could be devoted to this 
piece but time marches on 
and our space constantly 


dwindles. Anyhow, experi- . 


ence indicates some reader 
or readers will adapt this 
idea in some way and sell a 
big order. May we add in 
closing, your organization 
appears not only capable 
of craftsmanship but alert 
and progressive in its busi- 
ness methods, too. 

THE HANSON PRINT, of 
Brockton, Massachusetts.— 
The title page of the folder 
used to announce your 
consolidation is of interest- 
ing design. Personally, we’d 
prefer having the stars in 
red along with rules, thus 





greetings 
to you 


at Christmas 


From all over the world 
wherever our people in the service may be, 
and from our house in Milwaukee, 
come tidings of the season to you... 
from the men and women who are 


The E. F. Schmidt Company 











Christmas around the world makes the wreath on above folder of 
E. F. Schmidt Company, Mil kee. To right of it is red and green 
cover of publication of Stevens & Wallis, Salt Lake City. The card 
below demonstrates work of C. Raymond Beran, San Francisco ty- 
pographer. A poised dove of peace and horn of plenty were on 
folder in delicate red and green from A-1 Composition Company, 
Chicago. Magoffin Company and Clifford Bisch, Los Angeles, used 
striking red, white, and blue ''V'' and red "'S."' Dove in flight was 
on greeting of Githens-Sohl, New York City, in gray with pastel red 








Gars still may rage, 
and lands be ravaged yet; 
Still may the nations 
stumble and forget; 
Keep faith, © beart! 
and trust the things to be, 
for all mankind shall yet be onc, 
a people free. 


Sing, then, all ye who look 
for such a day! 
Sing out your hopes, 
and let none say you nay! 
Cease not your toils, 
the dream {9 yet to be; 
for all mankind shall yet be one, 
a people free. 
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he beac onto hearts of men -loo, the tore h 











Magoffin Company and Clifford Biach 








Or all the proofs... in 20 years... 


we've pulled in black or red, 
This one will be the grandest... 


and we hope it’s just ahead. 


Chara 




















How Does Your ¥ Garden Grow? 


Chaste but striking cover for folder designed by 
Howard Coggeshall features a bold ''V"’ in red 


leaving only line of type in black, and 
having the rules join the stars. The 
smart, modern type used for text on the 
center spread is an excellent display 
letter where appropriate but is not 
simple and clear enough for any exten- 
sive amount of text matter. Of course, 
the relatively large size you used helps. 
One more point: The heading is too 
small in relation to the text following. 

THE MERRIMAC HAT CORPORATION, of 
Amesbury, .Massachusetts.—“Making the 
Headlines” is one of the most impres- 
sive brochures we have seen in months, 
one highly creditable to you and your 
printer, William E. Rudge’s Sons. The 
9- by 12-inch cover is highly effective. 
Three words of title in inch-high Cor- 
vinus caps in as many lines, set flush 
left, appear in red near top. Consider- 
able white space follows, then a half- 





. 


critical eye on the dignified 
but very drab cover of the annual report of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company. But the management of the ''"B & O'' had beaten us to the draw: 
In February, they were casting an admiring eye at the layout of a modern- 
ized report which, by coincidence, incorporated many of the suggestions 
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WHITTLESEY _ 
HOUSE 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


SPRING 


Whittlesey House spring catalog of children's 
books used appropriate design in brown oncream 


tone of men walking outlined around 
top bleeding off sides and bottom. The 
inside covers and the facing pages bear 
similar illustrations with remainder of 
pages filled with alternately an illus- 
tration and trade-mark, this printed in 
red. Space doesn’t permit description of 
additional features but the Corvinus 
display and Bodoni Book text make an 
excellent combination and with page 
layouts made interesting and effective 
through use also of large halftone illus- 
trations, many of which bleed off one 
way or another, the inside is attractive 
throughout. Halftones, by the way, are 
beautifully printed 

LIBERTY CARILLONS, New York City.— 
Your 6-page folder, “This time let’s 
build memorials that will help perpet- 
uate peace,” is both beautifully done 
and impressive. Front leaf, on which 
the copy quoted appears in calligraphic 
lettering with large uncial initial and 
scroll decoration, is a short fold dis- 
closing, as part of the design when it’s 
closed, a scroll on the leaf folded under 


PHIL MANN SAYS: 
To business of advertising is not only* 
to tell the world what one has for sale, 
but to tell the world so convincingly that it 
will pay out cash money, to possess these 
things. Advertising that sells goods is 
made possible in great measure by the 
really astounding achievements in the 
graphic arts as are evidenced by represen- 
tative advertisements shown in issue after 
issue of our better magazines. Here is con- 
erete evidence that those who make our 
advertisements are giving the advertiser a 
good run for his money. 


THE YORK COMPOSITION CO. 


Corner of Bierman and Rose Aves., York 


Back cover of "Army Issue" of the York Trade 
Compositor contains Phil Mann's crisp comments 


front one which covers type matter of 
the former. Opened, striking four-color 
process illustration of your big Liberty 
Carillon is disclosed, with the print on 
a coated paper being tipped onto the 
heavy antique paper of the folder on 
the center page of the inner spread. 
Decoration at left, inside of narrow 
front leaf, is exquisite, typography with 
display in Lydian and text a sensible 
size of Baskerville with just the right 
amount of extra leading is especially 
pleasing, and what’s more important, 
readable. There’s just one sour note, 
fortunately in a rather inconspicuous 
position. The widely letterspaced block 
capitals in which “Incorporated” and 
two address lines appear are unpleas- 
ing in themselves, particularly so as 
adjacent to the lettered line “Liberty 
Carillons” in a lovely cursive style. 


118th ANNUAL REPORT 
1944 


made in the clinic. Above are the three covers: the unappealing one used 
in 1943, the clinic's suggestions for an improved but still restrained cover, 
and the one actually used on the report for 1944. The revitalized report is 
attractive throughout. It makes effective use of ''graphies,"" the pictorial 
charts that simplify involved facts and figures to the point of readability 
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BREVITIES 


Stray items about the trade and the men who make it. Bits of information collected 
and set down here for your edification and pleasure. Edited by H. V. DOWNING 





@ How wou.p you like your Saturday 
Evening Post printed on magnesium 
foil rather than on paper? In an ar- 
ticle published in Magazine World, the 
new “magazine about magazines,” Hugo 
(sernsback says that publishers should 
investigate this possibility. 

Mr. Gernsback foresees a rising post- 
office charge on the mailing of bulky 
magazines, and a possible elimination 
ci second class mailing privileges. He 
believes that reducing the weight of 
publications might help retain the rate. 

Magnesium has one-tenth the weight 
of paper, is easily electroplated, and it 
takes ink readily. It costs around eight 
cents a pound and lasts long enough 
that you could safely bequeath your old 
niagazines to your great-grandchildren. 

It may be Hugo Gernsback has some- 
thing there, and it wouldn’t be the first 
time he has been ahead of the times. 
Since 1908 he has been a publisher of 
popular science magazines; his first, 
Modern Electrics, is still a part of Pop- 
ular Science. He has popularized science 
ever since, even while working on over 
eighty inventions, some apparently fan- 
tastic until time caught up with them. 

So who knows? The United States has 
more magnesium than the rest of the 
world combined. Our postoffice is un- 
happy about magazines and the big ex- 
pense of second class mail. 

Hugo Gernsback may be right again. 


@ THANKS TO contingencies of war, an 
English newspaper (the Newcastle Jour- 
nal) built an emergency plant in an 
abandoned coal mine. 

Newcastle was in the front bombing 
line; the Government was anxious, in 
1940, that come what may, newspapers 
should continue to print—so down into 
the pit went the Journal. 

The composing “room” held eleven 
typesetting machines and a headline 
machine, the pressroom contained two 
presses. Dark rooms were easily found 
for the photographic department. To 
keep in touch with the world upstairs, 
a battery of telephones, a radio, and a 
news ticker were installed. 

Thus, when enemy planes made the 
skies hideous, deep in the heart of Eng- 
land, a newspaper was going to press. 


@ ONE WARTIME HABIT that no one will 
be unhappy about breaking is that of 
standing in line for everything. 

The railroads are going to help, by 
adopting use of a machine that prints 
railroad tickets as fast and as simply 
as tickets at a movie are now produced. 

No postwar dream, this machine is 
being tried out by several railroads. 
Looking like a small cash register, it 
prints card tickets as needed, primarily 
for point-to-point tickets, although up 
to 100 different railroad stops can be 


printed by one machine. And while it 
prints for the customer, it also is doing 
the bookkeeping for the railroad. A 
thousand tickets, including the paper, 
cost less than twenty cents. 

For those yard-long tickets which in- 
volve more than one railroad, a “ticket 
accounting” machine has been devel- 
oped that uses long strip coupon tickets 
already printed, on which it prints in 
triplicate the cost of fare, tax, and the 
total of both. 

So it looks as though large stocks of 
preprinted tickets are on their way out. 


@ THERE IS a growing 
regiment of young men 
who might have been 
leaders in the graphic arts 
world of tomorrow had 
they not died today for 
the cause of a free press. 
On February 4, Alfred 
Stull Harris, Jr. joined 
them, losing his life at 
Luzon after taking part in 
the campaign on Leyte. 
He was 27 years old and 
had been in the cavalry 
since his enlistment on 
March 1, 1941. 
Staff-Sergeant Harris 
was the son of A. S. Har- 
ris, president of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, 
and grandson of one of 
the founders of the company, A. F. Har- 
ris. Before entering the army he was 
employed at Harris’ Cleveland plant. 


@ ADVERTISING VOLUME hit an all-time 
high in 1944. According to a lot of arith- 
metic done by L. D. H. Weld, director of 
research at McCann Erickson, and pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink, the total was 
two billion, seven hundred million dol- 
lars—not inches. 

That’s a gain of slightly more than 
6% per cent over 1943, or one hundred 
forty million dollars, if you prefer the 
impressive sum in cash. 


@ AN AUSTRALIAN FRIEND Of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER who recently journeyed 
through Chicago didn’t have time to 
pay this office a visit. 

He wrote to the editor: “I felt very 
badly about passing up the pleasure of a 
visit to you and THE INLAND PRINTER, 
not to mention the Stockyards.” 

He’s a friend of ours, and we know he 
meant it in a nice way. Yet when the 
wind is from the south, we wonder .. . 


@ The Linotype News tells about a 
tombstone that has led an unusually 
lively life—for a tombstone. 

One-time marker of the grave of an 
early Californian, Juan Bandini, it was 
bought for $9 from a marble dealer to 


ALFRED STULL HARRIS, Jr. 


be used as an imposing stone by Harry 
Tles in his Los Angeles print shop forty- 
six years ago. 

In 1910 when the Los Angeles Times 
building next door to Iles’ shop was 
dynamited, almost everything in his 
shop was shattered or burned. But no 
damage was done to Don Juan’s stone! 
The slab of Italian marble still takes a 
daily beating from the inky chases. 


@ THROUGH EONs since he first stood 
upright and gazed at the heavens, man 
has sought to read his fate in the stars. 

There’s an Ohio printer 
who can tell you that men 
have retained their inter- 
est in the zodiac. He is 
A. P. Rickard, president 
and treasurer of the Can- 
ton Engraving and Elec- 
trotype Company, whose 
hobby is astrology. 

Aside from a monthly 
mailing to his customers 
which discusses the influ- 
ences of the prevalent 
sign of the zodiac from 
a standpoint of advertis- 
ing and sales, Mr. Rickard 
does personal horoscopes 
and character analyses for 
friends and clients. The 
fact that he is constantly 
besieged for them demon- 
strates that the horoscope 
has not lost its age-old fascination. 

The stars have done all right by A. P. 
Rickard himself. Aside from the Canton 
firm, he is also president and treasurer 
of the Cleveland Engraving Company, 
and has offices in Akron, Youngstown, 
and Pittsburgh. 


@ HALF A CENTURY ago, the Morning 
Journal of Lafayette, Indiana, which is 
now the Courier and Journal, published 
this item recently reprinted in its “50 
Years Ago Today” column: 

“THE INLAND PRINTER, One of the most 
widely circulated journals of the day, 
paid a high compliment to George Ade 
of the Chicago Record. In part, the ar- 
ticle says: ‘What Charles Dickens was 
to London, Mr. Ade is to Chicago as a 
historian of its various phases of life, 
writing both of its conventionalities and 
its unconventionalities.’ ” 

THE INLAND PRINTER today is still very 
proud of having had George Ade as a 
contributor many years ago. 


@ Many a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER 
goes to war. To cite just one case it 
has gone overseas to 36395442, otherwise 
known as Sergeant Paul C. Clark, for 
thirty-seven months. 

Sergeant Clark is with an engineer 
aviation topographic battalion. His en- 
tire company welcomes the magazine. 
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After its strenuous trip across the wild 
and wide seas, it begins the almost 
equally rugged tour of making the 
rounds of the boys until it becomes a 
casualty to wear and tear. 

We always like to hear about the is- 
sues that go out bearing APO or FPO 
destinations. 


T. Preyer, president of the Advertising 
Club of New York; A. J. Powers, presi- 
dent of Powers Engraving Company; 
and Colonel William H. Rankin, public 
relations and reconversion counselor. 
So enthusiastic were these men that 
they suggested a Distinguished Service 
Award be given the Times of London 
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Many of the children wore these Dutch sabots. 


| pee hundred war-weary, under-nourished boys and 
girls from all Parts of liberated Holland have arrived 
in Britain for a “rehabilitation holiday.” They are to 
be guests of individual British families. 


The children are aged from 
eight to ad Rye and are the 
first of soi 000 who will 
eventually pote in Britain. 

their first night in the 
ounmtcy the children stayed at a 
former aircraft workers’ hostel in 
blitzed Coventry, in the Midlands. 

Hundreds of Coventry people 
waited for hours outside the rail- a schoolgir! committee of 
way station to greet t English children welcome the 
coption committee to weicome the | gucete at Coventry. One of 

. ‘ the happiest of the Dutch boys 
ns nen eee: was Alberso Corlenis, aged 14, 
Host: who in an old blue jacket and 

Hundreds of Hosts old brown trousers danced 

There have been hundreds of » impatiently and wanted to 
applications from British people know everything about his new 
who wish to welcome some of the home. 
children to their homes—factory 
workers, bank managers, clergy- 
men have appli 

The children ‘will have a 
thorough medical examination, 


FIRST “MEAL ‘ON 
ENGLISH SOIL 


THE little Dutch girl (right) 
is finishing her first mea 
onEnglish soil a stew. Below, 


had lived in cellars 
in Nijmegen for a long time. 
He said: “I shall be very 
happy in England.” 


ec! 
will need special diets ; all will 
need extra care. 
All are to be fitted with new 
clothes. 


Two of the first arrivals, Lenia 
and Cisca Alberda, 3 
twins from Nijmegen, 
they had left their parents in that 
battered town. 

They flapped Para hands when 
they descrived hi they saw the 
British paraateopers urcoine 


Big Government Aid | 
For Universities 


The ordinary annual State 
grant of $4.5! for British | 
universities is to be increased for | The first meal of the 500 Dutch | 
the next two yea 

Another +h denon will be 

ranted for general purposes, 
aAKWAMn) for the development of 
medical schools, and §2,14)),00) in 
grants for the teaching hospitals. 


pudding - a favourite. 


Seas Had Record | 


Christmas Sales 


The Transatlantic Daily Mail Shop sales in Britain last | of 
may be obtained weekly, | | Garston were the greatest for 
mailed free, for $3.00 per | | four years. The Board of Trade 
annum, or $1.50 six months | | Journal states that the public | po’ 
For details see oe Eight. | showed “a widespread deter- 
——- mination to make purchases.” 





BRITISH HOMES GREET 500 DUTCH 


YOUNGSTERS 
Special Diets Arranged 


child guests ended with milk | | Lords pK Warned 


Diplomatic Adviser to the British 
Government, said in the.Lords 


| in Paye 


| V-Bomb Falls as as 
150 Infants 
Are at Prayers 


I’ the hall of a school in 
Southern England 150 in- 
fants were at “ prayers” when 
a V-bomb crashed. 
This is Sheng happened, told by 
| the head m 
| he niadoue cracked and 
broke and, as if blown by a great 
wind, all the kiddies sway 
“ There was a silence. Then I 
carried on with the prayer. 
“Some of the girls were a 
little white and a bit shaken as 
—| the prayers finished. Then they 
sang happy, jolly songs which 
they all knew, and in a short 
time forgot the explosion.” 
Other V-bomb news is in 
_ Page 
jnted Associated Ni Led. 
Pa $7 an vtbelitie House, ase, C4, aod 


‘Nazis Escape’ 


Lord Vansittart, former Chief 


“TI personally have the names | 
certain, as I think, very sinister 


rts. I know their false names.’ 
See cee Murray's article 
SIX 








Front page of typical issue of weekly transatlantic 


second year, "the world's first transocean newspaper"' 


edition of the London "'Daily Mail."' Now in its 
is edited and made up in London. It is photo- 


graphed on microfilm and then flown over the Atlantic to be printed and published in New York City. 
Contents are mainly news features, with a slant toward friendly propaganda which will help us bet- 


ter understand the British. Many illustrations and a 


@ A SPECIAL EDITION of the London 
Times flies through the air with the 
greatest of ease—200 copies on everlast- 
ing, thin India paper. Flown daily to 
the United States, the air edition has 
eight pages, with an average of only 
twenty-one advertisements. Display is 
limited to 5% by 2 inches and costs five 
pounds per inch. 

Sent largely as a goodwill gesture, the 
experience gained in issuing an over- 
seas edition will be of benefit after the 
war. Recently an approving examina- 
tion of the paper was made by E. M. 
Diamant, typographic authority; Allan 
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few advertisements are in this letter-size edition 


for excellence in news, editorial, photo- 
graphs, printing, paper, engraving, ad- 
vertising, and typography, and for the 
creating of better understanding and 
good will between Great Britain and 
the United States. 


@ NO HARDENED CRIMINAL has his finger- 
prints scattered over the country as 
widely as has Bill (D. W.) Stock. 

Bill, who is the law-abiding sales 
manager of the Lawrence Electrotyping 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, hands out a 
“finger-print blotter” that carries other 
information about himself, including a 


sketch, his age, weight, color of hair 
and eyes, signature, and address. 

It also suggests calling you-know- 
who about your electrotyping business. 

His other equally novel blotters have 
earned Bill the sobriquet of “The Blot- 
ter Kid.” Publicity and promotion are 
his favorite hobbies, not only for him- 
self but for friends, customers, and for 
the Cleveland Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


@ THE KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin, has transformed a 
former wallpaper mill into a factory 
making mounts for anti-aircraft guns 
which have a capacity of firing 2,000 
.50 caliber bullets a minute. 

The Milwaukee Journal recently pub- 
lished a feature story in its Sunday 
edition, describing the manner in whicl: 
the paper company makes the gun 
mounts, and the way the high-powerec 
gun is operated in warfare. 


@ DvRING THE most critical slump Phil- 
adelphia’s Red Cross blood donor ser- 
vice has had since early in the war, 
nearly forty employes of Edward Stern 
& Company made their first trip under 
the auspices of the firm to the blood 
bank. 

Both men and women were in the 
groups who went to the Blood Center 
on different days at 3 p.m., not return- 
ing to work until the next morning. 

One donor was Patrick J. Hurley, a 
war veteran employed by Stern as a 
junior salesman. Mr. Hurley, a veteran 
of both the Merchant Marine and Navy, 
had his ship torpedoed twice off North 
Africa. He learned the hard way how 
urgently blood plasma is needed. 


@ MEN WHO HAVE served in combat 
don’t really need the ribbons that show 
their overseas experience. It is written 
on their faces. 

Sergeant Robert Fleisher, Stars and 
Stripes Mediterranean correspondent, 
tells one reason why this is so: 

“A rifleman or a platoon leader or a 
commander of an infantry company in 
combat with the enemy has no hope of 
coming through the war unscathed un- 
less he is saved by the Armistice both in 
Europe and in Asia.” 

It’s up to us to “listen to the dead— 
learn from the living.” That extra war 
bond that may be a little hard for us to 
buy may help end the war a day, an 
hour, a minute sooner. It may stay the 
bullet aimed at your serviceman. 

Let’s buy bonds! 


@ Peruaprs the world has the electric 
light only because Thomas A. Edison’s 
career as a printer was concluded at 
an early age by his being bounced off a 
train—along with his press, type, bottles 
of chemicals, and telegraph apparatus. 

We remember Edison as the newsboy 
on the train but H. E. Zimmerman in 
The Kablegram, the house magazine of 
Kable Brothers Company, Mount Mor- 
ris, Illinois, reminds us that he was the 
printer and editor as well as salesman 
of the first newspaper ever published on 
a train. He started it before he was 15, 
buying some second-hand type and a 
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little old hand press. The first issue of 
his Weekly Herald appeared on Febru- 
ary 3, 1862. 

Single copies were three cents. The 
outbreak of the Civil War shot the cir- 
culation up to 700. Name of the Herald 
was changed to Paul Pry and the con- 
tents became so gossipy and frank that 
it is reported one irate subscriber tossed 
Edison into the river. 

But the printing career of the genius 
came to an end when his chemical equip- 
ment set fire to the train and the engi- 
neer threw the printing equipment off 
along with young Edison. 

The only known copy of the Herald is 
at the Edison home in West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


@ Paut Bunyan would have a nervous 
breakdown if he saw a lumberjack at 
work down South, where the pulpwood 
“season” lasts all year. 

For the woods of the International 
Paper Company have been invaded by 
portable power-driven saws, mounted 
on dollies, and adjustable to cut either 
horizontally or vertically. 

Where no wheeled equipment can 
penetrate, there is a portable chain 
saw, easily carried by two men. These 
saws have been doing their wartime 
duty in helping solve the labor short- 
age problem in the woods on the sunny 
side of the Mason-Dixon line. 


@ It was fast work when a sturdy lit- 
tle Pocket BOOK entitled “Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt—A Memorial” was 
published nine days after the Presi- 
dent’s death. 

The manuscript of the 250-page book 
was prepared over the weekend. George 
and Stefan Salter, leading book de- 
signers, planned the cover and book. 

The Colonial Press, Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts, set type on Monday, April 16; 
made up pages Tuesday, made plates 
Wednesday, started printing Thursday, 
binding and shipping on Friday. 


@ ONCE THE LEADING democratic news- 
paper of Germany, the Franfurter 
Zeitung, suppressed by the Nazis in 
1943, came to life again on April 21 as 
the Frankfurter Presse, under the aus- 
pices of General Omar N. Bradley’s 
Twelfth Army Group. 

In its old format as a 4-page weekly, 
the newspaper is put out at the same 
plant by many of the same employes. 
The assistant plant manager is Philipp 
Rodenbach, for thirty-four years the 
editor, who had resigned when an edi- 
torial policy of liberal thought became 
impossible. 

An American editor, Captain Hans 
Habe of the Psychological Warfare 
Branch of the Army, and an American 
plant manager, Max Klieber, once with 
the New York Times and the American 
Banknote Company, will “try to set a 
standard for what we consider clean, 
honest, journalism.” 

The front page of the first issue, dis- 
tributed free, carried news of occupancy 
of two-thirds of Germany, and of the 
death of President Roosevelt. The 
Presse will not propagandize, but is 
subject to strict censorship. 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


WHY BE AMBIGUOUS? 

This headline seems foggy to me: 
“Leaders Bid German Officers Defy Hit- 
ler to End German Bloodshed.” What 
say you?—Rhode Island. . 

It’s a pea souper. What the words 
actually say is that the officers were 
bidden to defy Hitler to do a cer- 
tain thing, namely, to end blood- 
shed. What the words unquestion- 
ably mean is that, in order to end 
bloodshed, they were bidden to defy 
Hitler. The breeze of grammar blows 
the fog away. Every writer should 
take pains to say what he means, so 
that the reader may keep in step 
with him. The real question is, How 
far should the proofreader be per- 
mitted to go in editing out such 
ambiguities? 


QUOTES WITHIN QUOTES 

How should a quotation inside a quo- 
tation be marked?—Wisconsin, 

If you use double quotes to start 
with, as is customary in American 
printing, an interior quotation 
should be set off by single quotes. 
The British style starts with singles 
and moves over to doubles for the 
inside quotation. : 
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Wren Dr. Isaac K. Funk was 
forced to defend the fact that his una- 
bridged Standard Dictionary contained 
innumerable words not aired in polite 
society, he quoted a story about Dr. 
Samuel Johnson: 


A woman, cornering the great English 
lexicographer, gushed: “Oh, Dr. John- 
son, I was distressed to find that you 
had included so many naughty words in 
your dictionary.” 

Johnson looked at her coldly and re- 
plied: “And I, madam, am distressed to 
learn that you /ooked for them.” 


CAP. ITAL. 

How do you mark, marginally, for an 
italic capital?—Louisiana. 

If I had to do it with underscor- 
ing, I would use the three lines for 
a capital and a fourth line for italic, 
with some space between the third 
and fourth lines. But my prefer- 
ence would be to write the letter as 
a script capital, with “cap. ital.” be- 
side it. 


NEARLY NEW SEMICOLON 

There is a difference of opinion in the 
office where I work over the punctua- 
tion in the list of articles in an auction 
bill. The following is my idea of the 
proper way: 

Hay rake, mowing machine, sulky 
plow, nearly new; hay tedder, lumber 
wagon... 

The discussion is over the use of 
comma and semicolon. The boss would 
use a period where I have the semi, 
after “new.” Another member of the 
staff would use the semi after each 
item: “Hay rake; mowing machine; 
sulky plow, nearly new; hay tedder” 
and so on. Please——. —New York. 

Here’s hoping I bring peace, not 
further strife, to the ought-to-be- 
happy family. I think the querist’s 
way of punctuating the list is the 
best; the semicolon picks up where 
the commas will not fill the bill, 
because of repetition. The all-semi 
style is correct enough, but is rather 
heavy. To break up the run of the 
series with a period after “new” is 
(with all respect for the bossness of 
the boss) poor style. It makes a split 
where there should be continuity. 


PROOFROOM FUNDAMENTALS 
What are the primary elements in 
good proof marking?—Maryland. 
First, accuracy. Second, clearness. 
The first, to meet editorial criti- 
cism; the second, to help the op- 
erator in making corrections in the 


type. 


DISCRIMINATE! 

Should “sky-blue” have the hyphen, 
as I have written it?—Montana, 

I use the hyphen in the adjective 
but not in the noun: sky blue is a 
color; she wore a sky-blue dress. 
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PICKY! 

An editorial person tells me that the 
sentence “No news is better than bad 
news” fails to stand up well in reason, 
though its grammar is okay. I say it’s a 
good sentence. What would you say?— 
Georgia. 

Well, sir or ma’am, I would say 
the sentence could be taken as an 
assertion that there isn’t any news 
better than bad news; or in other 
words, that bad news is good news. 
Which, of course, is so utterly silly 
that no one could possibly be mis- 
led into acceptance of that sense. 
The meaning is that lack of news 
means there is no news at all, good 
or bad, and that it’s “better” not to 
have any news than it is to get bad 
news. 

So the matter boils down to a 
philosophical argument rather than 
one of clean expression. Speakers 
and writers must give listeners and 
readers credit for some intelligence! 
Overdone grammar is indigestible. 


ALMOST PERFECT ALIBI! 

On page 47 of the January (1945) is- 
sue, under the heading “Good Man in a 
Pinch,” was this: “twenty-four hours at 
a stretch, like Frank did last March.” 
Is this correct use of the world “like”? 
—Rhode Island. 

Distinctly, definitely, and em- 
phatically, NO. Many of our readers 
seem inclined to hold me personally 
responsible for what they don’t like 
in the pages of THE PRINTER. All 
little Me does is to write my own 
department stuff, and a monthly 
feature article. Which pretty nearly 
lets me out—doesn’t it? The sen- 
tence cited should have said, “As 
Frank did.” 


SWEET HARMONY 

I can always agree with you when 
you agree with me. Of course I would 
divide eigh-teen, eigh-ty; to me the t 
represents the ten part of the number. 
—Minnesota. 

If this is so, as so I take it to be, 
both kinds of division lead to the 
same result in this instance; divi- 
sion by etymology and division by 
pronunciation. I have never heard 
anybody really say eight-een. If this 
is being a sucker for a booby trap, 
tell us frankly; even, if you wish, 
with brutal frankness. 


A WORKING HYPHEN 

This from the novel “King’s Row”: 
“A huge-flowered carpet.” Would you 
use that hyphen? It seems indispensa- 
ble to me.—Michigan. 

And to me, too. There is a differ- 
ence between a huge carpet that is 
flowered, and a carpet: with a de- 
sign made of huge flowers—a huge- 
flowered carpet. The question is 
whether the writer prefers to make 
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the meaning instantaneously per- 
ceptible, by using the hyphen, or to 
let the reader be slowed up by paus- 
ing to work it out for himself. The 
hyphen makes the reading easier 
and more sure. Even I, who dodge 
the hyphen when it does no real 
work, would use it in such com- 
pound-adjective forms. 


THREE AND ONE 

From a news article in the New York 
Times: “Three Marine and one Army 
divisions.” Well?—Connecticut. 

Grammatically correct, in fact al- 
most painfully precise; but perhaps 
it would have read more easily as 
“Three Marine divisions and one 
Army division,” or “Four divisions, 
three Marine and one Army.” I say 
“perhaps” simply because I’m not 
quite sure, myself. 


PAGE ONE 

Is it correct to speak of “the front 
pages of the newspapers”?—New York. 

There is more sense in this query 
than appears perhaps at first sight. 
When the newspaper man speaks of 
“the front page,” he means Page 
One. He might speak loosely of 
“back pages,” but “front page” has 
in his mind a more precise and 
limited connotation. Still, one front 
page and another front page are 
two front pages; you can’t get away 
from that fact. Instead of speaking 
of the “front pages of the news- 
papers,” one might say “the front 
page of each paper.” It’s twilight 
zone stuff, and each one of us must 
make his own decision. 



































POWER OF THE 
PRESS 


In the history of the press, never before 
has the printed word played such an im- 
portant role in shaping our destinies. On 
the giant global maps of our High Com- 
mand—on the posters that carry pleas 
for the purchase of bonds or the dona- 
tion of blood or uninterrupted production 
of essential materials—-color and typog- 
raphy spur action where it is most needed 
to assure Victory. 














Significant reminder of printing's importance from 
York Composition Company, York, Pennsylvania 


EDITORIAL NOTE 

In replying to a query about the 
spelling of judg(e)ment, the con- 
ductor of Proofroom was momen- 
tarily a bit puzzled as to whether 
he should write “the mechanics of 
printing interest [or interests] the 
shop gang.” Consulting his New In- 
ternational, he found this helpfui 
note: “Mechanics is usually con- 
strued as a singular noun.” There’s 
a lot more in the Big Book thar 
many, perhaps most, of its consul- 
tants realize. 

And here’s a funny one: Only « 
few days ago I had a letter from <. 
young—a very young—friend, wh» 
wrote: “My appendix are bad, and 
the doctor wants to take them out.’ 
Yes, “appendix” was spelled cor- 
rectly, but its grammatical singu- 
larity was lost in the final cks sound 
of the spoken word. (Cf. ecksma:, 
with which Proofroom has had a lot 
of fun in years past.) 


COPYHOLDER, AHOY! 

Do you or do you not think that good 
proofreading can be done without the 
help of a copyholder?—Kansas. 

A hard question to answer with 
“I do” or “I don’t.” It is related to 
the old catch, “Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” In the above 
query, the answer depends on the 
kind of work, and also on the read- 
er’s eyes and mind. One reader 
thrives where another fares badly; 
one makes progress where another 
bogs down. Again, some copyholders 
are a real help—and some are a 
hindrance. May we have some com- 
ment from readers on this impor- 
tant question? 


WHY WASTE A COMMA? 

In the sentence “It would be a stain 
upon the honor of the family which 
nothing could wipe out,” I wanted to 
put a comma after family, but I was 
overruled. Well—?—Kentucky. 

Properly, I think. Probably the 
idea was to prevent a wrong hook- 
up by the reader. A comma after 
family would, however, make the 
clause “which nothing could wipe 
out” seem at first glance to modify 
family. Without the comma, the 
sentence runs straight and true. 


A NEW KIND OF DINNER 

The enclosed came to me in page 
proof. If I had had it in galley form I 
would have suggested that the word 
“retiring” be omitted. The meaning is 
plain, but—.—Colorado. 

The clipping states that a pro- 
fessor had retired, and the institu- 
tion he had long served gave him “a 
retiring dinner.” This is a Noun of 
Identification form; “retiring” is 
here a noun, and the meaning is, 
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obviously, “a dinner in observance 
of the professor’s retirement.” It is 
the professor, not the dinner, that 
retires. 

The simple, easy, and correct 
solution of this small but not un- 
important problem is the one of- 
fered by the Colorado queryist: 
omission of “retiring.” The institu- 
tion gave the professor a dinner, 
the occasion for which is set forth 
in the context. 


THERE'S A HYPHEN AT YOUR DOOR 

To me the hyphen in a compound ad- 
jective is nothing but a nuisance. Why 
do you favor it?—Ohio. 

It isn’t needed in some compound 
adjectives, as a well dressed man; 
the words can’t hook up wrong. But 
consider such an expression as “des- 
iccated coconut factories.” What is 
desiccated? Certainly it is not the 
factories! Here the hyphen is useful 
in showing at first glance how the 
words hook up. In some combina- 
tions there is real danger of mis- 
reading. And it is “good business” 
to have a set and uniform (but not 
tyrannical) style, so that writer and 
reader do not have to guess and 
gamble at every turn. 


MALO MALO MALO MALO 

In “malo malo malo malo” I would 
not say that a word is repeated three 
times or at all. It is a tour de force, 
of course; but admitting it to be in- 
flected as you say, then there are four 
separate words, four parts of speech— 
which form applies to Latin, not to 
English—_ Maryland. 

Perhaps I had better swear off on 
Latin, and stick to my two favorite 
examples of English freaks: “Where 
everybody is somebody, nobody is 
anybody,” and (in answer to the 
question ‘Where is he”) “’way down 
yonder over there”—five adverbs in 
a row, without (expressed) subject 
or predicate. 


THERE'S A WAR GOING ON! 

Perhaps the total war effort is having 
a deleterious effect upon our proof- 
rooms, as witness the excerpt clipped 
from one of our prominent periodicals; 
the word italicized is the one in ques- 
tion: “Is it true that their’s is a vicari- 
ous admiration?” Why the apostrophe? 
—New York. 

The apostrophe in this word is 
an error; proper forms are theirs, 
ours, yours, hers. The dictionary de- 
scribes these as possessive forms 
“used absolutely”; that is, with no 
following, governed noun. Just for 
fun, compare illiterate hisn, yourn. 


GLOVES AND VERBS 
A pair of gloves is or are?—Maryland. 
A pair is—but always remember, 
two gloves are a pair. 


PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


MARGINS ON SADDLE-STITCHED BOOK 


I am enclosing a sample of a book we 
have just finished printing. I thought 
that by taking out a 1-point lead from 
the center fold on each page after the 
first three or four forms had been run, 
I would compensate for the change in 
margins that would occur as a result of 
the saddle-stitch binding. However, I 
now find that I am still wrong. 

Frankly, I haven’t done too much of 
this type of work and do not like to 
send out a book that looks like this one 
will. I would like to know if I have done 
the right thing but made an inaccurate 
estimate or is there another solution? 


By now doubtless you have con- 
cluded that side stitching is better 
for a book of eleven 16-page signa- 
tures on M. F. book and that care- 
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BRIDGES 
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Today, wartime detours may di- 
vert the public from your products. 
But advertising is a bridge be- 
tween you and your markets, a 
bridge that’s still open... . Over 
it flows traffic in ideas, under- 
standing, anticipation, the intan- 
gibles that precede future orders. 
It took years to build that bridge. 
It’s only common sense to keep it 
in repair for tomorrow .... Here 
at YORK COMPOSITION we 
are privileged in helping many 
far-seeing firms to maintain their 
link with the public by means of 
well-presented, skillfully printed 
business literature that combines 
present economy of advertising 
investment with maximum long 


term value. 
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Some timely grade-Acommon sense is offered by 
York Composition Company, York, Pennsylvania 











ful planning and preparation are 
very important if such a book is to 
be saddle-stitched. 

In the imposition of such a book, 
correct margins may be obtained as 
follows: make up a dummy of the 
stock to be used as it will be in the 
finished job; place proof of a full- 
size page on first page of the dummy 
in the required position and with a 
sharp knife blade, awl, or punch, 
make two cuts through the entire 
job near the corners on each side 
and each end of the print so that 
the cuts are flush with the edges of 
the print. These cuts serve as reli- 
able guides in making the margins. 

In detail: fold the eleven 16s and 
insert them in the proper order, one 
inside of another. Place a sheet of 
chipboard on the paper cutter table. 
Then saddle-stitch the dummy after 
carefully jogging the loose 16s to 
the top and the saddle-back edges. 
Place the saddle-back against the 
back gage of the paper cutter, ad- 
vance the clamp to push dummy 
forward until outside edge is just far 
enough in front of cutter stick for 
stabbing, bring down the clamp, and 
stab with awl or punch. 


BUMP ON IMPRESSION ON PONY PRESS 


We have a pony press which does 
a good job in every way except that it 
now has some mechanical defect which 
causes a heavy bump as the cylinder 
comes down on impression. One would 
imagine that the cylinder was coming 
down too hard on the bearers except 
for the fact that the sound is intermit- 
tent and occurs perhaps only two out of 
every three impressions. 

The sound is also there when the im- 
pression is tripped and I suggested to 
the pressman that probably the buffer 
needed adjustment. He pointed out that 
we have had new washers installed on 
the buffer and he has tried the buffer 
in several positions with the same re- 
sult. I still feel that this is the source 
of the trouble, possibly the buffer cylin- 
der may be worn or the buffer itself is 
out of round. This is not a new condi- 
tion but it has been gradually getting 
worse. Is there anything that you could 
suggest that might clear it up? 


If this is an old pony press, the 
tendency is to fit the head too tight 
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especially when putting in an ex- 
pansion spring. At times the spring 
will raise the collar so high that it 
is impossible to get a full nut and 
the tendency is to force the spring 
down, which in turn expands the 
cup leather so that it is too tight for 
the chamber. 

The pistons at the fountain end 
are required to form a stiffer cush- 
ion than are those at the feeder end 
because the bed running toward the 
fountain end is relieved of the ex- 
tra friction imposed by the down- 
ward squeeze of the impression and 
consequently then picks up a little 
speed, which increases the force to 
be cushioned. 

If the press has been operated a 
long while there may be too much 
lost motion in some of the gears, in 
the bed motion rack, shoes, or in the 
cylinder boxes. It may not be pos- 
sible to eliminate all the knock un- 
less some lost motion is taken up. 


DIFFICULTY WITH EMBOSSING 
Enclosed is a sheet we have been try- 
ing to emboss on a cylinder press. We 
have tried an embossing compound and 
also building up the female die on the 
cylinder with paste and newsprint, but 
after several hundred impressions the 
embossing loses its depth or becomes 
spotty, being heavy in one place and 
light in another. So could you please 
explain the proper procedure to us and 
tell us the proper materials to use? 
You may use any regular emboss- 
ing compound or patented board. 
The only important difference when 
embossing on a cylinder as differ- 
entiated from embossing on a platen 
press is that on the cylinder the fe- 
male die on the bed of the press 
should be type-high and the cylin- 
der should not be overpacked so 
that it fails to ride the bearers when 
embossing at speed. After the male 
or force die on the cylinder is ready, 
it should be painted with sodium 
Silicate (waterglass, liquid glass) to 
toughen it against the long run. 


STRIP GUMMING 

We are lithographing a poster which 
we get out every week, size of which 
runs from 21 by 28 inches up to 27 by 
40 inches. These are window posters 
and require spot or strip gumming on 
the ends. We have been doing this by 
hand but the quantities are running so 
large we find that it is a terrible nui- 
sance. We have a spirit varnishing ma- 
chine here and are wondering if strip 
or spot gumming of this kind can be 
done on this type of machine. 

Some concerns use varnishing 
machines for strip gumming. The 
preparation of the cylinder is the 
same as for strip varnishing. A suit- 
able adhesive is substituted for the 
varnish. 
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HOW TO MIX COLORED INKS 

I have read the book, “A Color Nota- 
tion,” by A. H. Munsell. I wish to get 
more information on mixing process 
and opaque inks, also mixing of colors. 

For instance, red and yellow make 
orange. Please give me some informa- 
tion on printing one color over another. 
Why, for example, will orange over the 
blue give you black? 

While the great majority of the 
expert color matchers and mixers 
in lithographic and printing plants 
and on the inkmakers’ staffs never 
read Munsell or any other color au- 
thority, this need not discourage 
you in your worthy attempt to aug- 
ment your information. 

Granted a good eye without any 
inclination toward color blindness, 
by making intelligent use of that 
special sense and fair mental en- 
dowment any pressman may study 
color in nature, in the works of the 


old masters or reproductions, and 
in the wealth of fine color printing 
turned out by the presses of today, 
just as profitably as he can study it 
in rather dry scientific works. 
Lack of standard nomenclature 
and weak definition in the field of 
color make its study more time- 
consuming than should be. Suppose 
we break down your letter as an ex- 
ample. You seek more information 
on mixing process and opaque inks, 
you say. Strictly, three- and four- 
color process inks or trichromatic 
or quadrichromatic inks make up 
a separate and distinct class of job 
inks that should not be confused 
with multicolor inks used in multi- 
color as distinguished from three- 
and four-color process printing. 
The process inks today approach 
although they do not attain stand- 
ardization. The three-color process 
yellow, red, and blue inks and the 
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four-color process yellow, red, blue, 
and black inks have been developed 
after more than a half century of 
research by the photoengravers and 
the inkmakers as the best for the 
two processes. 

Theoretically, it is only necessary 
for the pressman to get the same 
hues of inks as the engraver used 
in pulling the progressive proofs. In 
practice, for reasons too numerous 
to mention, it may be necessary to 
modify one or more of the stand- 
ard process colors. Such modifica- 
tion is the only “mixing” of process 
inks that concerns the pressman. 

It may be that the translucent 
three-color process yellow ink is too 
soft and needs stiffening. The red 
may be too strong or too weak in 
chroma and may need reducing or 
toning. The same applies to the 
blue. In four-color process inks also 
modification rather than mixing is 
the practice. Ordinarily the four- 
color black is inclined toward gray 
but a job may have important fine 
type in the same form and it be- 
comes necessary to strengthen the 
grayish black. Or perhaps a high 
gloss is wanted and is obtained by 
printing the blue last mixed with 
a gloss varnish. Such modifications 
are not considered color mixing. 

If the printer buys his process 
inks from different inkmakers than 
his photoengraver does he will at 
times run into a bit of process ink 
mixing because inkmakers differ in 
their concept of the correct hue. It 
is found that one considers lemon 
yellow and another golden yellow 
the correct process color while a 
third inkmaker is all for a medium 
yellow between the lemon and the 
golden. Different concepts of red 
and blue are encountered. The solu- 
tion of this problem requires some 
modifications to match the engrav- 
er’s proof but that is not considered 
color mixing. 

Now for the distinction between 
process and opaque inks. With the 
exception of the first down process 
yellow, which is translucent, all the 
process colors are transparent. In 
printing inks opacity is a relative 
term. There is no truly opaque ink, 
the closest approach being cover 
black and aluminum. Most inks are 
either transparent or translucent. 

Now for the difference in mixing 
Process (transparent) and opaque 
(translucent) inks. If you print 
transparent colors over other trans- 
parent colors you get mixtures by 
transparency that follow the same 
laws as the mixture of the same 
Opaque (or translucent) colors with 
the spatula, with the one difference 
that the inclination is toward light 
in transparent printing while the 


inclination is toward darkness in 
mixing pigments of the same hues 
with the spatula. In other words, 
brighter coloring is possible by use 
of transparent printing than with 
mixtures of opaque pigments. 

Another distinction remains in 
process printing. Some of the dots 
of color fall smack on others, others 
just overlap, and in spots the white 
paper is not entirely covered. 

Continuing on in your letter, you 
state that red and yellow make or- 
ange. This brings out something in 
colors that did not concern the old 
masters unless they had noticed it 
in coal and oil without putting it to 
practical use—coal tar dye colors. 

It is true that an orange may be 
mixed with the yellow and red hues 
that the old masters used, but not 
the vivid coal tar dye orange of to- 
day. The same is true of the coal 
tar dye reds and greens. And the 
old masters never found a blue like 
the monastral (cyan) blue of today. 
The vivid emerald coal tar dye 
green lake is only approached in 
one way, by mixing a vivid coal tar 
dye yellow and a coal tar dye pea- 
cock blue. 

No study of color mixing, then, 
can be complete without a knowl- 
edge of modern coal tar dye colors 
which were not used in printing 
inks until the beginning of this 
century. Through their superior in- 
tensity (chroma) they made neces- 
sary a revision of the old formulas 
for mixing colors which had come 
down through the ages. 

In your letter you state that or- 
ange over blue will give you black. 
If that statement were true the 
four-color process never would have 
been adopted. In pigment mixtures 
and in the mixtures by transpar- 
ency of the same hues a black can- 
not be mixed without black. 

Of course, all this chatter about 
colors refers to the pigment colors. 
When we go into the field of optics 
we find that other laws also govern 
color mixing. If you want all of the 
available information about color, 
it will be necessary to read all the 
books about color and light since 
1879 when Rood’s “Modern Chro- 
matics” appeared. Then you would 
have to go back to Chevreul to un- 
derstand practical color use. 

We are passing from the age of 
mechanics to the age of chemistry, 
typified by the big developments in 
plastics, alcohol, and the light met- 
als, and signs point to a greater use 
of color than we have ever known. 
All you need to do to realize the 
reasons is to imagine any scene all 
white or all black. All the world is 
color hungry, so time you spend on 
study of color is time well spent. 


Bie SDE CD DD 


TOP FLIGHT 


Craftsmen 


W. H, Griftin 


OLDER OF a union card at 17, president 
of a Craftsmen’s Club at 28, and an In- 
ternational officer at 42. At that rate, William 
Henry Griffin, who lives in Oakland, California, 
will have time to live two lives before he dies. 
Born May 4, 1901, in Columbia, T: & 
“Bud” had commuted to California with his 
father, an owner of race-horses, ten or twelve 
times before the family finally settled in Oak- 
land. He is eldest of three sons, all printers. 





At 17, he was the youngest member ever 
initiated into the Oakland Typographical Union, 
which means he began serving his apprentice- 
ship at the age of 12. Barnstorming through 
California, he picked up linecasting machine 
operation, was foreman of the composing room 
in one of the largest plants on the Coast by the 
time he was 18, and superintendent at 20. 

When he came to San Francisco in 1930 after 
various printing jobs, he became manager of a 
large trade composition plant. Went into busi- 
ness for himself in 1933 with two monotype key- 
boards and casters, and today owns, with his 
brother T. Earl, one of the largest composing 
rooms in San Francisco, largest in Oak'and. 

W. H. joined the East Bay Craftsmen’s Club 
and served as president in 1929-30. Served as 
president of San Francisco Club in 1940, the 
year in which that club played host to the Inter- 
national convention. He was elected third vice- 
president in 1943 at Memphis, and progressed 
a step toward the presidency last year. 


Believes that Craftsmen should organize to 
do a better job of educating the graphic arts 
industry as a whole. Refuses to fight with cus- 
tomers—tells those with chip on shoulder to move 
on. Plays golf and poker, and reads everything. 
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BY FORREST RUNDELL 


@ Here’s to the ladies, God bless 
their little hearts. 

Many salesmen have trouble sell- 
ing to women buyers. These same 
salesmen report even more trouble 
making deliveries that meet the ap- 
proval of women buyers. 

On the other hand, many women 
buyers are unhappy over the re- 
sults of their efforts to buy printing 
that fits their needs. It has been 
less than three weeks since a young 
lady in an advertising agency said 
to the writer, ‘No, thank Heaven, I 
don’t buy the printing here. I’d hate 
to have to fight it out with printers 
these days.” 

Clearly this is one of those three- 
sided problems that salesmen face. 
There is the salesman’s side, the 
buyer’s side, and, somewhere be- 
tween the two, the right side. Let us 
look at some expert testimony and 
see if we can find out just what the 
right side is like. 


THE BUYER'S SIDE 

To get a line first on the two ex- 
tremes let us consider a talk made 
recently by Miss Grace M. Austin, 
advertising manager of Schrafft’s, 
before a meeting of the Associated 
Printing Salesmen, New York City. 
Her talk was entitled “How to win 
friends for the printer,” a subject 
which should intrigue any printing 
salesman. 

Miss Austin, however, was obvi- 
ously a little embarrassed by the 
suggestion of the Association’s sec- 
retary that she “give the audience 
hell.” “I don’t feel that way about 
printers,” she said, “but there are 
some things I wish they would im- 
prove.” Her talk gave us the buyer’s 
point of view; for the other extreme 
the writer offers his own comments 
on the points she made. 

Miss Austin explained that she 
uses different grades of printers for 
the different quality jobs she has to 
buy. For simple form work she uses 
her lowest price printers. For better 
work she uses a better grade of 
printer and for her de luxe work 
she uses the best printer she knows. 

This policy seems reasonable if 
it works out accurately. But if the 
buyer underestimates the quality of 
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the finished job she wants and tries 
to pinch the price, she will have 
trouble. And the amount of trouble 
Miss Austin seems to have had sug- 
gests that in many instances she 
did just that. 

For example: 

1. She complained that salesmen 
don’t know anything about type. 
Order takers don’t. When a printing 
salesman learns enough about typo- 
graphic design to be able to help his 
customers he is no longer an order 
taker. Then he goes after higher 
priced business on which his ability 
will be rewarded. 

This means that he leaves the 
low priced competitive jobs to the 
salesmen who have remained order 
takers. If Miss Austin needs typo- 
graphic advice she needs the better 
grade of salesman who gets a bet- 
ter price for his work. 

2. She also complained of trouble 
with color printing. The “commer- 
cial match” she receives from some 
printers is far from the color she 
has ordered. As we all know, top- 
flight printers are matching colors 
accurately every day of the week. 
But it is only the good color printers 
who know the ins and outs of color 
matching and they get a good price 
for their work. Probably Miss Aus- 
tin’s color troubles would disappear 
if she entrusted such work only to 
printers qualified to handle it. 

3. Printers don’t keep their de- 
livery promises. In these days the 
best intentions in the world won’t 
hurdle all the unexpected obstacles 
we meet. Most of us have had an 
occasional promise go wrong after 
we thought we had allowed for all 
possible contingencies. 


THERE ARE INCOMPETENTS 


Miss Austin, however, told of a 
printer to whom she had entrusted 
a proxy job which had to be in the 
mail by a certain date. A routine 
check-up on the progress of the job 
brought this complaint from the 
printer: “Miss, why do you bother 
me on a matter which is of no im- 
portance whatever?” And when the 
work finaily was delivered, it was 
packed loose in a container so that 
the numbers were nicely shuffled. 


We didn’t know there were print- 
ers around who acted like that. But 
we would be willing to bet a dozen 
of Schrafft’s best cookies that if it 
was a competitive job, there was 
another and a higher bid from a 
more satisfactory printer. 

4. Salesmen should bring along 
samples of the work their shop does 
when they make their first call. 

This is a very good suggestion 
although some salesmen would pre- 
fer to wait until the second call 
before bringing samples. Bringing 
them on second call gives a sales- 
man a chance to use the first call 
to find out the kind of work that 
interests the prospect and select his 
samples accordingly. It also gives 
him entrée for a second call. 

5. Someone should make up a 
list of printers showing the kind of 
work they do. Such a list would 
enable buyers to pick the printers 
they need without going through a 
long process of trial and error. 


ASSOCIATIONS HAVE SUCH LISTS 


This we respectfully refer to the 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation which has just such a list. 
It also has a department equipped 
to give buyers all the information 
they need to help them choose a 
printer for any particular job. Pos- 
sibly the Association’s publicity is 
not getting through to buyers such 
as Miss Austin. 

Now for a viewpoint between the 
two extremes. 





Cover 


That resourceful citizen, the 
Minuteman, depicted on our 
cover, is from an advertisement 
that Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, 
used to introduce a series de- 
voted to messages helpful to 
the war effort. 


Aside from its innate excel- 
lence, we felt that the illustra- 
tion by Geoffery Biggs, titled 
“The Minuteman 7s Still the 
Man of the Hour,” was particu- 
larly suited to mark the Seventh 
War Loan Drive, when Ameri- 
cans are holding to the fighting 
spirit which the Minuteman has 
always typified. 


The advertisement was pre- 
pared for Anheuser-Busch by 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, through whose cour- 
tesy we used the 4-color plates. 
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Some time ago we had a talk with 
Professor Thomas Blaine Stanley 
of the Marketing Department of 
New York University on this sub- 
ject. Professor Stanley has had an 
intimate contact with the printing 
industry and with the technique of 
advertising production for many 
years. Many of his former students 
of both sexes are now buyers of 
printing. Furthermore, he has had 
opportunities to see good buyers in 
action and he has come to have a 
genuine respect for the ability of 
many women in this field. 


SALESMEN AT FAULT, TOO 

Said he, “Perhaps if your sales- 
mer: friends could rid themselves of 
some of their erroneous ideas about 
worien buyers they would get along 
petter with them.” He then offered 
observations on the following com- 
plaints made by printing salesmen. 

1. The average woman buyer does 
not know printing. On the contrary 
she often knows it better than the 
male of the species. Employers are 
skeptical of the worth of a woman 
as a printing buyer and unless she 
can prove her ability beyond ques- 
tion she does not get the job. 

2. She tries to impress us with 
her knowledge of printing. Said 
Professor Stanley, “You may not 
know it but not all printing sales- 
men are better informed in their 
craft than are the buyers on whom 
they call. A woman must sometimes 
go out of her way to show a sales- 
man she knows her stuff in order 
to get her instructions followed.” 

3. She “high-hats” us. If all the 
salesmen treated her as they would 
a man there would be no need for 
her to put up a barrier of reserve. 
But some salesmen (not many, we 
hope) use hard luck stories and ap- 
peals for sympathy in place of sell- 
ing arguments. This leaves her with 
a strictly formal business attitude 
as her main defense. 


GOOD SALESMEN NEEDN'T WORRY 


The salesmen who are uniformly 
courteous and considerate and who 
keep interviews on a business basis 
rarely have trouble with women 
buyers. In fact, after they have 
known one of them for some time 
they find that she appreciates their 
genuine interest in her problems. 

4. She is picayunish in her atti- 
tude toward imperfections. Which 
means that she usually has a keen 
eye for mistakes. Actually she is 
merely doing her job well when she 
spots those pesky little errors that 
get by the shop. 

Probably a woman does have a 
little sharper eye for detail than 
most men. And she is usually more 


thorough and painstaking in her 
inspection of proof and finished job. 
In any event, she is expected to buy 
the best printing available at the 
price, and she is merely protecting 
her employer when she refuses to 
accept defective work. 


POSTWAR BUYERS WILL BE GOOD 


The above comments apply par- 
ticularly to normal times. With so 
many experienced buyers in the 
armed forces we now encounter in- 
competents of both sexes. From 
present indications, however, it will 
not be too long before the missing 
experienced buyers begin to trickle 
back into their old jobs. Then we 
will find that the women who retain 
their buying positions will almost 
all be of high caliber. 

The woman buyer will be one of 
our postwar selling problems. Why 
not study her sympathetically now 
and be ready for the postwar busi- 
ness she will control? 


Special House Organ Feature 


The Beam (house publication for 
employes of Jahn & Ollier Engrav- 
ing Company, Chicago, especially 
those in the Service) had a special 
section for Mother’s Day. 

A two-page spread featured mes- 
sages of love and encouragement 
and small pictures from each of 
thirty-nine mothers. Letters asking 
for words and pictures were sent to 
all the mothers of service men and 
women for whom any adequate ad- 
dresses could be obtained. 

The Beam is crammed with pic- 
tures and information from em- 
ployes now at war. “Mom’s picture” 
will give the faraway boy a big and 
pleasant surprise. 

Mother’s Day happens along just 
once a year, but special inserts pic- 
turing the folks back home, plus 
personal notes,is always a good idea. 
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We are sorry to bring up an unpleasant topic, but you have to look at this the right way. 
Then you can see that it is the ""high cost of living.’ Independent electric light and power 
companies used this tricky lettering in an advertisement reminding customers that electric 
bills have not contributed to H C of L, because cost of electricity has gone down since 1939 
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Two Slants on the Same Tongue 


Knowing strong and simple words of plain people is more useful 


than being able to bandy cultural talk @ ky Edward N. Teall 


@ TRADITIONAL school and college 
methods of instruction in languages 
are challenged by what Allan H. 
Fry, Ph.D., calls “the new trend in 
revitalizing” such instruction. In an 
article in the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly (April 21, 1944) Dr. Fry, a 
long-time student of comparative 
philology (the academic brand) and 
now an expert in “mass communi- 
cation” (wartime style), says there 
is under way a revolution in lingu- 
istic pedagogy, the teaching of lan- 
guages. He says: 

Articles extolling the newer systems 
of foreign language instruction have 
appeared galore in the last two years. 
. .. The impression is now pretty wide- 
spread—and rightly so—that our schools 
and colleges have been missing the bus 
linguistically. 

(Incidentally, as readers of Proof- 
room well know, “foreign language 
instruction” seems to mean “foreign 
instruction in languages” rather 
than “instruction in foreign lan- 
guages,” which would be “foreign- 
language instruction.” The hyphen 
is much more than just a proof- 
reader’s hobby. It does things.) 

Leaving to the pedagogs all the 
scientific phases of linguistic peda- 
gogy, suppose we take a squint (or 
gander) at the practical aspects of 
the subject, with particular atten- 
tion to its meaning for printer folk, 
especially editors and proofreaders. 
The language teachers have been 
more interested in cultural values 
than in the plain-folks’ needs. The 
printer has use for some knowledge 
of classical Latin and Greek, and 
also for some acquaintance with 
modern vocabularies, idioms, gram- 
mar forms, and styles of sentence 
construction. The compositor, the 
proofreader, or the copyholder who 
knows some of these things is pre- 
pared to render a higher grade of 
service and command a higher rate 
of pay than the one who lacks such 
knowledge. 

Reading of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
in college never prepared a student 
to make his own way in Italy. The 
prizewinner in Latin composition 
was not equipped to write a letter 
pointing out to a misguided follower 
of the one-time Duce the error of 
his Fascist ways. College Spanish 
and German of prewar times did 
not prepare the undergraduate to 
go as a salesman to South America 
or Berlin; he found nothing in his 
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Goethe and Schiller to prevent him 
from calling pig iron “Schweinei- 
sen,” nothing in his Spanish texts 
to help him negotiate a sale of shoes 
or purchase of coffee in Latin Amer- 
ica. As to Portuguese—well, so far 
as I know, college courses in that 
language simply weren’t. Business 
colleges taught commercial compo- 
sition, no doubt, but academic edu- 
cation was lost in the bogs and fogs 
of highbrowism. It seemed content 
to live in the past. ~ 

Along came the World Wars— 
and there was a change. In the first 
bloody mess doughboys picked up 
the languages, especially French, in 
ways of their own. In the second, 
ASTP (Army Specialized Training 
Program) students have learned 
such tongues as Fanti, a West Coast 
African speech—the Basic Fanti, of 
course—through study of phrase- 
books; they could learn by rote cer- 
tain sentences likely to be needed, 
as in asking directions in a strange 
town. 

To tell a Roman “Gallia est omnia 
divisa in partes tres,” or even “I am 
satis terris nivis atque dirae grandi- 
nis misit Pater” (if after all these 
years I remember my Caesar and 
Horace correctly) would help mighty 
little (some of our purists would 
call this a sad mess, “mighty” mean- 
ing something quite different from 
“little’) in asking where to go for 
spaghet’ and meat balls. “Arma 
virumque cano” used to be interest- 


BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND 


THE _ 


MIGHTY 
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The stirring picture of Marines raising our 
flag on bloody Iwo Jima was the basis for 


this insignia of the Seventh War Loan. No 
one seeing it can forget his debt to these boys 


ing as an example of hendiadys, 
but it wouldn’t “mean a thing” to 
gli paesani—if that means, as I 
think it does, the peasants. 

And how far would a sergeant get, 
trying to find eats for his boys 
somewhere in Greece, by remarking 
that “Dareiou kai Parysatidos gig- 
nontai paides duo’’? It simply would 
not produce a pan or platter of ham 
’n’ eggs. Even semantics would be of 
no avail, because the referents and 
other dinguses are not readily at 
hand. " 

Smart rackets take advantage of 
familiar facts and of the almost 
universal tendency of dumb hu- 
manity to place its trust in those 
who with an air of authority claim 
a right to the dear people’s con- 
fidence—and then give nothing for 
something. O. Henry knew that. In 
running a racket there isn’t a 
thumb-pinch of essential difference 
between a circus barker and a Har- 
vard professor. Some semanticists 
remain deeply esoteric and confine 
their “appeal” to an austerely lim- 
ited audience, but some fix a keen 
eye upon hoi pollo. 

“Basic English” is really a simple 
thing, one with which we have all 
been familiar all our lives. Every 
trader, every missionary, every tour- 
ist among the more primitive peo- 
ples knows that “basic” words, the 
simple, elementary words, form the 
first avenue of approach, the pri- 
mary means of communication. 

Every parent knows that his chil- 
dren have to learn the simpler words 
before they can “take on” the more 
showy ones. They say “I runned” 
before they get around to “I ran.” 
They say “Candy good” before they 
can expatiate in hifalutin’ English 
upon the delectability of choice 
morsels. They speak the language of 
the kitchen and the kennels before 
they undertake that of the draw- 
ing room. They talk plain talk be- 
fore they tackle any fancy literary 
composition. 

There really isn’t anything at all 
worth double admission in “Basic 
English.” The capital “b” is window 
dressing. The “between-you-and-!” 
person and the “I-feel-badly” per- 
son are twins. One speaks from 
what I choose to consider as willful 
ignorance, and the other from the 
affectation of educated ignorance. 
Both are far outside the field of 
“good” English, the honestly “basic” 
English. (But the uneducated are 
closer to it than are the educated 
ignoramuses.) 

English—or any other language— 
is basic when it uses the words of 
the people, the simple words, the 
strong words, the words that “say 
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something” any human being can 
understand—words that can express 
universal human experience and 
feeling. And college professors can 
(if they wish) use that language as 
well as army sergeants do. (Inci- 
dentally, I for one think the profes- 
sors of today must be doing fine 
work in just that way.) 

The Princeton alumni paper pre- 
sents a letter from a graduate serv- 
ing in Egypt, telling how his studies 
of Arabic at Old Nassau helped 
him in his tour of duty in Egypt: 
“The Egyptians don’t take us for 
Americans but insist that we’re 
Shamis (Syrians) , and we feel proud 
about that.” This young fellow says 
his training at Princeton under 
ASTP prepared him soundly for his 
work. He says he pretends to be a 
Russian or sumpin and doesn’t know 
enough English to get along on; this, 
to encourage his new friends to talk 
in Arabic and give him practice. He 
says he does nicely except when the 
talk gets a bit too fast for him. 

And what is the net of it all? 
Well, for printer folk: It is now 
more than ever before easy for a 
compositor or proofreader to learn 
foreign languages in a useful way, a 
way that can add something desir- 
able and profitable to his equipment 
for all-round usefulness in the shop. 
Opportunities for increasing his 
working knowledge of other lan- 
guages than English will be avail- 
able. With a little hard work, he can 
give himself the equivalent of a 
university education in languages. 
He can even become a sharer in 
modern scientific linguistics. 

Don’t forget: The more you know, 
the better man you are—but CHECK 
on your knowledge, to be sure of its 
groundwork. Remember, it’s a little 
knowledge that is dangerous. And 
again, please do not fail to keep 
right on studying ENGLISH! 

That last sentence deserves to be 
pasted at the front of every proof- 
reader’s notebook, as a motto. 


x * 


“Buy at Home” Copy 

It’s a good policy to remind your 
customer what really happens to his 
money after he turns it over to you. 

Along that line, the St. Petersburg 
Printing Company, of that Florida 
town, distributed blotters with the 
following copy: 

“Seventy per cent of every dollar 
you spend with us for printing goes 
for payrolls and general operating 
expenses. This in turn is spent with 
you and other local business firms, 
thereby helping to build a bigger 
a better community in which to 
ive,” 


Printers at St. Louis Report Tax 
Woes to Congressional Hearing 


@ Printers do not need nor can 
they use federal aid in securing 
credit but they, like other men who 
operate small businesses, must have 
opportunities to retain a large 
enough share of their profits to 
keep alive the incentive to expand 
and provide the funds with which 
to do so, representatives of the As- 
sociated Printers and Lithographers 
of St. Louis told a congressional 
committee at a tax hearing there. 

The statement presented to the 
congressmen referred to-the char- 


WHO WAS HE? 


Bis greatest virtue is absolute 
honesty. He knocks no man or 
his product. The product or cause 
that he is espousing must stand or 
fall on its own merits.” 

That’s what the letter carrying 
the earliest postmark said about 
the gentleman silhouetted on page 
70 of the March issue of THE IN- 
LAND PrinTER, for whose correct 
identification $10 was offered. 

So Mrs. Leroy F. Pistorius, Glen- 
Roy Advertising Service, Burling- 
ton, Iowa, was the winner when 
she named George Ortleb of St. 
Louis as the subject. 

Z. John Kowalskey, Master Ty- 
pographers, St. Louis, whose post- 
mark ran a close second to that 
on Mrs. Pistorius’ letter, men- 
tioned George Ortleb’s popularity 
in the Craftsmen groups. Nelson 
Wilson, president of the Washing- 
ton Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, commented that Ortleb is a 
“regular fellow, a fine speaker, and 
a steadfast friend.” 

Dan J. Casey, of the Miller 
Printing Machinery Company, 
spoke of the outstanding interest 
Ortleb has taken in the Craftsmen 
movement. He was also recognized 
by three of the officers of_the In- 
ternational Association: Walter F. 
Schultz, president; Charles W. 
Gainer, treasurer; und John E. 
Cobb, chairman of the bulletin 
bureau, who spoke of George Ort- 
leb as “one of those contagious 
individuals who goes through life 
radiating qualities that build good 
will amongst men.” 

We know that George will ac- 
cept these many glowing words 
with his customary modesty. All 
but two contestants recognized 
him. The mistaken ones thought 
the silhouette resembled John H. 
Quadland, who is interested in old- 
time printers; and Fred Hoch, 
production-management expert. 




















acter of the printing industry in St. 
Louis, which is also representative 
of its character as small business 
throughout the country. 

“Small business seeks no special 
privileges, nor does it require cod- 
dling,” said the printers in their 
written statement. “It merely asks 
for equitable treatment and for the 
restoration of the incentive of prof- 
it. Then it will fulfill its function in 
our economy. This means jobs. 

“The history of the printing in- 
dustry amply demonstrates that it 
provides opportunity for the little 
fellow with integrity, energy, and 
ability to start in business and so 
to better his condition in the com- 
munity by the application of his 
skill and effort. ; 

“Unless he is permitted to retain 
a larger portion of the fruits of his 
efforts, the incentive will disappear. 
The financial problems of small 
business are mainly centered in the 
present jumbled, almost incompre- 
hensible Federal tax structure. 

“If small business is to meet the 
postwar challenge by furnishing 
full employment under the Ameri- 
can system of free private enter- 
prise, a favorable tax atmosphere 
must be established, one which will 
not discourage initiative, business 
growth, new ventures, and private 
risk requiring capital. An improved 
tax system which would be condu- 
cive to higher levels of production 
and employment, consistent with 
revenue needs and equitable distri- 
bution, must be devised.” 

The St. Louis printers suggested 
a simplified, stable tax structure, 
based upon a clearly defined, long- 
range tax policy which could be in 
permanent form except for changes 
in rates to meet the varying fiscal 
needs. 

“Frequent changes and piecemeal 
tax adjustments are serious detri- 
ments to business confidence and to 
planning which curtail productive 
activity and expansion,” reads an- 
other part of the statement. “And 
retroactive changes which do not 
permit any business adjustment are 
particularly bad.” 

Corporation taxes were called the 
most serious restraint on business 
activity because corporations which 
are forced to pay the tax money to 
the Government actually pass on 
the taxes to employes in the form 
of lower salaries, or to the consum- 
ers in the form of increased prices, 
or to the stockholders in reduced 
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dividends, or a combination of all 
of these devices. 

Among other recommendations 
included in the printers’ statement 
which the congressional committee 
was asked to consider were: 

Reduction immediately of the ex- 
cess profits tax, and its elimination 
in 1946. 

Repeal of the capital stock tax 
and the declared excess profits tax 
because they are unscientific and 
complicated, and because the reve- 
nue derived therefrom is of minor 
importance and because such taxes 
frequently produce unpredictable 
results which are particularly harm- 
ful to small companies.” 

Wider latitude in permitting busi- 
ness men to determine depreciation 
deductions to avoid the adminis- 
trative complexities which exist un- 
der the present law. 

Elimination of Section 102 of the 
Internal Revenue Code which pro- 
vides a penalty tax on accumulated 
earnings left in a business. In this 
case the argument is advanced that 
the Treasury Department should not 
view with suspicion the small cor- 
poration which plows back into the 
business most or all of its earnings, 
because practically all small busi- 
nesses are founded by their owners 
with the fond hope that they will 
grow up. 

Elimination or mitigation of the 
double taxation of dividends to re- 
move the discouraging effect on in- 
vestment and risk-taking. 

Lowering of the income taxes of 
individuals in the $5,000 to $50,000 
range, because many of the printing 
plants are operated not as corpora- 
tions but as sole proprietorships. 

Discontinuance of the constant 
tinkering of the United States Con- 
gress with the tax structure, which 
causes business men to feel uncer- 
tain about the rules of the game. It 
was argued that instead of making 
piecemeal revisions, Congress should 
create a non-partisan tax commis- 
sion to review and evaluate the en- 
tire tax structure, and to serve as 
an efficient clearing house to which 
business groups could submit pro- 
posals concerning the whole prob- 
lem of taxation. In conclusion, the 
printers’ statement submitted to 
the congressional committee at the 
hearing the following ideas: 

“The needs of the small business 
men should be met promptly. Fed- 
eral taxes should be adjusted now 
to permit small business to retain 
sufficient profit to keep alive the 
incentive to expand, to permit the 
acquisition of new and improved 
equipment which will be required, 
and to finance the volume of busi- 
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ness that may be anticipated upon 
the removal of the present wartime 
restrictions on the use of labor and 
materials. 

“Industry generally is planning 
improved products and many new 
products. Before volume production 
can be obtained a market for these 
new and improved products must be 
established, and to establish that 
market the consumer must be ac- 
quainted with what the producer 
has developed. 

“One of the most effective means 
by which this will be accomplished 
quickly and economically is graph- 
ically, that is, by the printed word 
in pictures and color. This means a 
volume of direct mail advertising in 
the form of new catalogs, display 
advertising, dealer helps, and all the 
other essentials to the development 


of a mass market. In this advertis- 
ing the graphic arts industry should 
play a leading role. Therefore, the 
printer must be out in front helping 
industry reconvert more quickly to 
civilian production. 

“To do this, the printing indus- 
try does not need and could not use 
numerous and complicated Federal 
aids in securing credit. In the past, 
lack of credit has not been a serious 
handicap. All it needs is to be per- 
mitted to retain a sufficient portion 
of its earnings to finance itself. 

“The greatest assurance to post- 
war security of the small business 
men is an equitable revision of Fed- 
eral tax laws.” 

John M. Wolff, Jr., is president of 
the Associated Printers and Lithog- 
raphers of St. Louis, and Fred E. 
Winsor is executive vice-president. 








Rising Costs: Stamped envelopes cost the 
Post Office more money last month. 
Raise has been approved by OPA. May 
cost the public more later. 


Whew! In 1944 the paper and pulp in- 
dustry represented an investment of ap- 
proximately 2.9 billion dollars or about 
$19,600 for each,of 147,000 employes. 


Wholesale Quantities: During 1945 the 
Government plans to send out 1,550,- 
673,000 separate pieces of mail. It is 
possible to give these exact figures be- 
cause they are taken from a report just 
made to Congress. 


On Your Way: Buying a railroad ticket 
after the war will be as fast and simple as 
buying a ticket to a movie, thanks to a 
new machine that prints railroad tickets 
instantaneously, eliminating the neces- 
sity for maintaining a stock of tickets 
printed for various destinations. 


Trees for Tomorrow, Inc.: a non-profit 
unit of the Wisconsin Valley papermak- 
ing industry—founded to further the 
state’s reforestation, offers two free seed- 
ling trees to farmers and to timber tract 
owners for each tree cut this season. 
Trees for Tomorrow is also promoting 
in Wisconsin the idea of forests as living 
memorials to military heroes. 


Soaring Higher: Total paper and paper- 
board production in this country in the 
second year that follows V-E Day will 
amount to 20,070,000 tons, an increase 
of 2,200,000 tons above the peak year 
of 1941, it is now estimated by the paper 
division of the War Production Board. 
Paper is expected to consume 10,790,000 
tons and paperboard 9,280,000 tons. 


HE paper gee " 


Sliced Thin: Cellophane, so thin that it 
would take approximately 1,000 pieces 
to make a pile one inch high, is finding 
increased industrial use where space-sav- 
ing wrapping material is required. The 
material goes into wrapping wires in 
electric cables, where it saves space and 
also acts as a fire retardant. This Cello- 
phane is manufactured in different colors 
so that it lends itself to coding, each 
color indicating a different strand. 


Jobs Ahead: A postwar survey, recently 
completed by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, indicates that the 
United States primary paper and pulp in- 
dustry will have more than 31,000 jobs 
available for returning members of the 
armed forces. More than 15,000 will be 
needed to bring the industry up to its re- 
quired manpower and it is estimated that 
an additional 16,000, who took war jobs 
in the industry, will quit when the war is 
over. These figures do not cover woods 
operations where a large number of jobs 
should also be available. 


No More Wooden Legs: Wooden legs fast 
are becoming a thing of the past, now 
that artificial limbs of paper have stepped 
in to take their place. Although feet, 
hands, and knees still are made of bass- 
wood, soon the entire limb, except for 
metal joints, will be of plastic fiber. 
Artificial limbs are made from a smooth, 
white, vulcanized fiber with great me. 
chanical strength, toughness, and resis: 
tance to wear. Layers of chemically- 
jelled paper are combined to make the 
hard fiber, the chemical compound used 
in jelling the paper subsequently being 
removed. After drying and receiving 4 
smooth finish, the product is a partially 
regenerated cellulose which retains the 
fibrous structure. 


Bits of information from The Informant, interesting house magazine of the Zellerbach Paper Company 
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This section is devoted 

to short and timely items 
concerning men and events 
associated with printing. 
Copy must reach the editor 
by the twentieth of month 
preceding date of issue 








PHOTOENGRAVERS WORRIED 


Shortage of visible manpower to pro- 
vide for expanded demands for photo- 
engravers during the postwar period is 
worrying the American Photo-Engrav- 
ers Association which adopted a reso- 
lution on the subject at its recent board 
of directors meeting in Chicago. 

Attention was directed by the resolu- 
tion to the “complete absence of any 
systematic, intelligent, and progressive 
apprentice training procedure in the 
photoengraving industry. Under exist- 
ing conditions, apprentices are left to 
acquire the necessary knowledge and 
practice with frequently no assistance 
or guidance, in slipshod and haphazard 
fashion, often resulting in a waste of 
time and effort, and inability to per- 
form journeymen’s tasks at the com- 
pletion of the apprenticeship term.” 

The immediate step to be taken by 
employing photoengravers, the resolu- 
tion urges, is that each concern should 
formulate a course of apprentice train- 
ing suited to its requirements in which 
its apprentices will be progressively in- 
structed and periodically examined and 
given an opportunity to learn by doing, 
“to the end that more competent shop 
trained journeymen will emerge at the 
completion of the apprenticeship term, 
and that this training course be care- 
fully supervised by each firm.” 

Statistics indicate that journeymen 
employed at present under jurisdiction 
of the International Photo-Engravers 
Union, which group the employers con- 
cede governs much of the apprentice- 
ship system in both commercial and 
newspaper shops throughout the coun- 
try, aggregate 9,877. The Armed Forces 
have in their service 788 journeymen, 
and 361 are employed in other indus- 
tries. Number of apprentices at present 
employed in the plants is 403, and the 
number in the Armed Forces is 443. At 
present the number of vacancies for ap- 
prentices is 152 in union shops. 


PLANS $2,500,000 EXPANSION 


A pre-Pearl Harbor expansion plan 
has now been revived by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company to 
be worked out as soon as possible after 
the conclusion of the war, W. L. Mc- 
Knight, president of the company, has 
announced. 

Plans include a $2,500,000 addition to 
its St. Paul plant which will be a four- 
story structure, 508 feet long, with a 
depth averaging 200 feet and having a 
foundation sufficiently strong to carry 
eight stories if required in the future. 
The new plant will be devoted to the 
manufacture by the company of an in- 
creased volume of “Scotch” tape. 

In addition to the immediate postwar 
Planning, a long-range plan calls for 
expenditure of $7,000,000. 


CONSULTANT TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


Edward N. Mayer, Jr., the president 
of James Gray, New York City lithog- 
rapher and specialist in the production 
and distribution of direct mail adver- 
tising, has been appointed a temporary 
consultant to the State Department. In 
this capacity he supervised the distri- 
bution of materials relating to the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals and the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco. 

As a member of the Postal Advisory 
Committee, Mr. Mayer helped with plans 


EDWARD N. MAYER, Jr. 


for handling the millions of Christmas 
packages which were shipped overseas 
from the Army’s port of embarkation 
post office in New York City. He is also 
the president of the Graphic Arts Vic- 
tory Committee, president of the Mail 
Advertising Service Association Inter- 
national, and vice-president of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association. 


PLANS CONVENTION BY MAIL 


Plans are now being made by the 
American Photo-Engravers Association 
to repeat its procedure of the past two 
years by which its annual convention 
in Octobef will be conducted by mail. 
The nominations of officers will be con- 
ducted according to the routine which 
has been developed in the elections held 
during the past two years, and subse- 
quently the election will take place, the 
balloting to be done by mail. 


THE 
‘MONTIVS NE 


SURVEY OF POSTWAR MARKETS 


New sales literature will be needed by 
thousands of firms in manufacturing 
and distribution businesses, according 
to a recent survey made by Dun & 
Bradstreet, in which 28,000 responses 
were received. 

In reporting the results, the Dun & 
Bradstreet organization noted that an 
analysis indicated that the highest per- 
centage of new products being planned 
occur in the automotive and transpor- 
tation lines, and in chemicals, electrical 
appliances, rubber, and the machinery 
industries. 

The questions asked of the manufac- 
turers and distributors were: “Are you 
planning to manufacture or distribute 
new products or lines? Sell new classes 
of customers? Expand sales territories? 
Use new methods or channels of dis- 
tributing your products?” 

Projecting the answers to apply to 
all manufacturers and wholesalers, the 
research organization concluded that 
“37 per cent of the nation’s manufac- 
turers and 44 per cent of the whole- 
salers are planning to make or distrib- 
ute new products after the war.” 

“The answers received reflect a spirit 
of change in American business and a 
willingness to grapple with the chal- 
lenging problems of distribution that 
the postwar world will see,” is part of 
the report. “Some two hundred con- 
cerns volunteered the information that 
they will seek South American mar- 
kets, a large group of eastern concerns 
are going to cross the Mississippi, and a 
surprisingly large number of California 
concerns reported they would seek cus- 
tomers in the East. Frequent mention 
was made of the opening of new or the 
reopening of old branches.” 


TO COMPILE LITHO DICTIONARY 


Standardization of terminology with 
reference to titles of jobs in lithography 
is one of the plans being considered by 
the Joint Lithographic Advisory Coun- 
cil whose fourth meeting will be held 
during May in Chicago. 

The need for a “dictionary of job 
titles” is recognized by the Council, 
which represents both employers and 
employes, because of the varied terms 
used with different meanings in differ- 
ent localities. Such a dictionary with 
standard definitions will simplify the 
determination of wage scales applying 
to the specific duties in a lithographic 
plant and also help in the compilation 
of factual and statistical data. 

The Joint Lithographic Advisory 
Council was organized in 1944, with its 
members representing the Lithographers 
National Association and the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers,em- 
ployer groups, and the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. 
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ANOTHER STEP TAKEN IN FORMATION OF P. I. A. 


@ ANOTHER sTEP was taken toward con- 
solidating national organizations in the 
printing industry into one to be known 
as the Printing Industry of America, 
when by unanimous vote of the mem- 
bership and board of directors of the 
United Typothetae of America in a spe- 
cial meeting at Pittsburgh, late in April, 
a resolution was adopted approving the 
by-laws of the proposed consolidated 
organization and the dues structure. 

The by-laws of the proposed new or- 
ganization and the dues structure are 
the result of several months’ work of a 
task committee representing both the 
Joint Committee on Government Rela- 
tions of the Commercial Printing In- 
dustry and the UTA. The membership 
of the UTA, to whom a referendum had 
been submitted, recently gave its ap- 
proval to the proposed consolidation by 
an overwhelming vote. 

To complete the legal requirements, 
the meeting at Pittsburgh adopted a 
resolution authorizing a special meet- 
ing of the UTA’s membership “at the 
earliest date consistent with the New 
York State corporation law,” (UTA be- 
ing a New York corporation) “for the 
purpose of voting on the change of 
name from the United Typothetae of 
America to Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, Incorporated.” Sixty days advance 
notice is required. 

“The date will be announced in a 
very few days,” said Harold H. Hill, 
president of the UTA. “Judging from 
the genuine enthusiasm which was dis- 
played at the representative meeting in 
Pittsburgh, I anticipate no real opposi- 
tion to the change in name. 

Representatives of the two organiza- 
tions who served on the “task commit- 
tee” which has worked out the details 
of the proposed consolidation, are: For 
the Joint Committee on Government 
Relations of the Commercial Printing 


Industry: James F. Newcomb, of New 
York City; Carl E. Dunnagan, Chicago; 
Ralph C. Thomas, Detroit; and Clyde 
K. Murphy, St. Louis. For the UTA: 
Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia; Raymond Blattenberger, Phila- 
delphia; Robert H. Caffee, Pittsburgh, 
and Harold W. Hill, president of UTA. 

Henry P. Fowler, general counsel of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, who acted as adviser and neu- 
tral chairman during the committee’s 
deliberations, is credited with having 
contributed much toward the consoli- 
dation plan. 

Under the new set-up, a broad pro- 
gram of public as well as Government 
relations is provided for, to represent 
printers in Washington and in other 
centers, and to inform printers about 
Federal regulations and policies. Fed- 
eral authorities will be informed by all 
means possible concerning needs and 
interests of the printing industry. 

Employer groups in the graphic arts 
now concerned solely with labor rela- 
tions will be welcomed into the new 
organization on an autonomous basis 
which provides that they will be gov- 
erned by their own boards of directors. 
They will be represented on the gov- 
erning board of the Printing Industry 
of America through directors of their 
own choosing, thus having a part in the 
formulation and working out of policies 
affecting the whole industry. Likewise, 
groups which represent educational pro- 
grams in the graphic arts industry will 
be welcomed. 

It is expected that with major items 
all settled, the new Printing -Industry 
of America will begin functioning in 
accord with its constitution and by-laws 
by early fall. Headquarters of the PIA 
will be at the present offices of the 
UTA in Washington. Personnel set-up 
is still to be determined. 


U.T.A. OUTLINES A POSTWAR EDUCATION PLAN 


@ Prorosa.s for a more comprehensive 
postwar program of education in the 
graphic arts industry were formulated 
at a meeting held under the auspices 
of the United Typothetae of America in 
Washington, D. C. on April 10. Items 
in a program covering a period of five 
years were suggested for inclusion in 
the educational program of the pro- 
posed consolidated national organiza- 
tion in the graphic arts industry which 
will be known as Printing Industry of 
America, Incorporated. 

Emil Mueller, of Edward Stern and 
Company, Philadelphia, was named as 
the chairman of the UTA committee on 
education. The report of the committee 
was divided into two parts, one of which 
contained recommendations for a five- 
year program and the other setting 
forth a five-point educational program 
for immediate action. 

The proposals for the long-range pro- 
gram include recommended projects for 
promotion by Printing Industry of 
America as follows: 

Issuance of a series of booklets for 
vocational counselors for schools and 
Government agencies. 

A survey of existing schools of print- 
ing to be published for general use and 
notably to aid in the placement of vet- 
erans for rehabilitation. 

Classification and standardization of 
study and standards of attainment. 
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A definite program to meet the serious 
teacher problem in schools of printing. 

The five-point program for immed- 
iate action which the UTA educational 
committee adopted includes: 

1. Full codperation with the Advisory 
Council on Graphic Arts Education in 
acquainting the industry with current 
phases and needs of educational work. 

2. Endorsement of and participation 
in raising of the $500,000 Endowment 
Fund for the Department of Printing, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

3. Active promotion of Printing Edu- 
cation Week, with three-fold purpose 
of honoring the memory of Benjamin 
Franklin, Printer; calling public atten- 
tion to the educational program of the 
industry; and inculcating a better ap- 
preciation of printing in the minds of 
the youth of America. 

4. Codperation with the leaders of 
the Boy Scouts of America in promot- 
ing “printing interest” in the annual 
award of the Printing Merit badge. 

5. Stressing the educational values of 
the printing trade journals and period- 
icals by the distribution of a monthly 
graphic arts index. 

Policies of the committee to govern 
its actions include stimulation of more 
interest in the printing industry as a 
vocation through organized educational 
channels and the encouraging of adult 
instruction through local organizations. 
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Answers to the following list of 
questions have appeared in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
other sources of information to 
printers at various times. How re- 
tentive is your memory? How many 
of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 
page 75 of this issue? 
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By ht. Randolph Kareh 


1. About 40 per cent of the 
prewar cans had a lithographed 
exterior. What reasons other 
than for advertising and recog- 
nition can you name? 

2. What are the standard 
thicknesses for patent base and 
ad plate electrotypes? Check 
your answers below: 

a. .015 da. .251 
b. .150 e. .125 
c. .152 f. .105 

3. The United States Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing is the 
largest money and stamp mak- 
ing plant. In the last fiscal year, 
they produced more than nine- 
teen billion stamps. Is this true 
or false? 

4. When overprinting black on 
aluminum ink, print it when 
a. The ink is bone-dry. 

b. When ink has set. 

5. What must be done to off- 
set plates immediately after the 
g-aining, in case they are not 
used for several days? . 

6. Who used the first movabl 
cast metal type, and when? 

7. What is the average length 
of English words? (This is use- 
ful when one uses word-count 
in copyfitting.) 

8. There are two exceptions to 
the order to cut down the size 
of all type used in Government 
agency printing. One is printing 
for school children and illiterate 
immigrants—bet you will never 
guess the other! 

9. After the war we will be 
told the part printing played in 
winning it. For example, how 
many leaflets asking surrender 
were dropped in Italy and Sicily 
every week? 
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RICHARDSON APPOINTED TO WPB 


Grant Richardson, the former eastern 
district sales manager for Hammermill 
Paper Company, at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
has become assistant to the director of 
the Paper Division, Forest Products Bu- 
reau, War Production Board. 

Mr. Richardson has also been serving 
on the Paper Advisory Board of the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 


HERMAN SLATER JOINS ATF 


Herman A. Slater recently became as- 
sociated with American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, aS a product engineer in the 
product research and development de- 
partment. He was formerly production 
manager for Frankenberg Brothers, at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

An outstanding Craftsman, Mr. Slater 
is chairman of the International As- 


HERMAN A. SLATER 


sociation of Printing House Craftsmen 
and first vice-president of the Colum- 
bus club. He is also a director of the 
National Association for Printing Edu- 
cation and associate editor of Printing 
Equipment Engineer. 


EDWARD HELBLING 


At the age of 83, Edward Helbling, 
“old-timer” printer, died on April 15, in 
Chicago, where he had been born. 

When Monroe street was the center of 
Chicago printing, Mr. Helbling started 
in a rubber stamp shop, soon changing 
to the shop of a religious newspaper, 
where payday was any day that a few 
subscriptions came in. Later he worked 
for J & W Jones, W. P. Dunn, W. J. 
Hartman, Rogerson Press, and McFar- 
land, Shumway and Armstrong. He was 
with the Hearst newspapers until last 
year, when he retired from printing at 
the age of 82. 

Mr. Helbling is survived by one son, 
Arthur, a sales representative of Su- 
perior Service Press, Chicago. 


FIFTH AWARD WON BY R. HOE 


The management and the employes 
of R. Hoe & Company have received 
their fifth Army-Navy “E” award for 
outstanding services in the production 
of war equipment. The Hoe company 
received its first Army-Navy award in 
August, 1942. 


ENGLAND RELAXES PAPER RESTRICTIONS WHILE 
W. P. B. TIGHTENS HOLD ON U.S. REQUIREMENTS 


@ SIDELIGHTs on the paper situation as 
it affects the United States now and 
during the postwar period are contained 
in an article in The Paper Market, pub- 
lished in London, and based upon data 
which originated in Canada. 

Canada has depended upon the paper 
industry as its mainstay in world mar- 
kets, and the United States is by far its 
best customer for cash, credit not being 
a problem. 

The big forests of Canada are chiefly 
owned by the provinces, and the paper 
and pulp industry is granted the rights, 
with restrictions, to use the trees from 
this common property for the good of 
Canada. 

It is stated in the article that in 1939 
the records showed that the three chief 
exports from Canada were monetary 
gold, $184,000,000; all pulp and paper, 
$150,000,000; and wheat, $109,000,000. 

Viewing postwar problems, the state- 
ment was made that Canadians regard 
the pulp and paper industry as offering 
“the best prospect of filling the essen- 
tial role of again becoming its primary 
source of exchange.” 

“About 85 per cent of the seven or 
eight million cords of wood cut annually 
for the manufacture into paper or pulp 
eventually finds its way out of the 
country in some product of this indus- 
try,” is one of the statistical items in 
the article. 

It is recognized in paper circles in the 
United States that Canada will con- 
tinue to profit from the export of pulp 
and paper to the United States “for 
cash” which the paper manufacturers 
would be glad to pay more of, if only 
they could obtain more raw material 
for current paper needs. Other sources 
of pulp supply will not be open for the 
manufacturers of paper in this coun- 
try, and the demands for paper to be 
shipped to the liberated countries on a 
lend-lease arrangement are increasing 
daily in great quantities. 

The paper division of the War Pro- 
duction Board in Washington is author- 
ity for the statement that “because of 
the heavy European demands, United 
States imports of pulp from Scandi- 
navian countries will be much less in 
the immediate postwar years than be- 
fore the war, probably not exceeding 
500,000 tons annually in the first few 
years, while back in 1937 a total of 
1,519,047 tons was imported from Scan- 
dinavia, of which Sweden sent 1,130,000 
tons.” 

One of the interesting items in Brit- 
ish trade papers is that the Minister of 
Supply has issued a direction under 
the “Control of Paper No. 48 Order 
1942,” relaxing “the existing conditions 
on the.use of paper for wrapping, or 
packing goods, the insertion of adver- 
tising matter in packages, the affixing 
of labels to packages, the production of 
cards for the display of articles for sale 
and for the affixing of articles to such 
cards, but only where the goods affected 
are to be exported.” 

The order specifies that “insofar as 
the home trade is concerned, the pres- 
ent shortage of paper renders it neces- 
sary to continue the existing restric- 
tions.” In previous directives, British 
exporters and the printers have been 
granted priorities to use the supplies of 
paper for the production, immediately, 
of catalogs advertising products to be 


disposed of in countries outside of the 
British Isles. 

In contrast the printers in the United 
States have furnished to the War Pro- 
duction Board at Washington informa- 
tion gathered by the Joint Committee 
on Government Relations to prove to 
the officials that paper is being used in 
diminishing quantities for advertising 
printing, and that an increasing pro- 
portion was being used for functional 
printing for use in war plants. 

One sidelight on the uses was fur- 
nished by Ralph M. Horton, a former 
lend-lease official, who recently wrote 
an article in the Chicago Tribune. Re- 
ferring to his experiences as the officer 
in charge of paper, office and school 
supplies, and printing equipment for 
the North African area in 1944, Mr. 
Horton wrote in part: 

“One of the first duties to which I 
was assigned was to study the require- 
ments and trim the mounting French 
demands for American materials. I re- 
duced French paper demands with de- 
termination, knowing that publishers 
in the United States were adopting sav- 
ings of every kind to meet the reduced 
supply of paper. It would have been 
enough of a sacrifice to share that sup- 
ply with newspapers loyal to our cause 
but when disloyal ones were permitted 
to publish apparently without any hin- 
drance from the Officials of the French 
provisional government, I protested as 
strongly as I could. 

“Often when asked to prove the need 
of the amount of material asked, all 
I would get would be that old familiar 
French shrug of the shoulders and a 
look of contempt for even daring to ask 
if the need was genuine. 

“I found French Government forms 
and forms used in business, even paper 
used in interoffice communications, was 
of high rag content, far more expen- 
sive than was being used by business 
firms in the United States for similar 
activities. I canceled these orders for 
the balance of 1944, and substituted 
paper of a cheaper quality that was still 
adequate for the purpose for the 1945 
program.” 

The exorbitant demands for paper on 
the lend-lease basis was characteristic 
of other demands, the writer indicated. 

Mr. Horton continued: “French Mo- 
rocco had requested forty-five tons of 
printing machinery parts, mostly lino- 
type parts, which, though small and 
light, are often extremely expensive and 
which I knew were scarce at that time 
in the United States. 

“When I insisted the request was too 
large for the printing machinery in use 
then in North Africa, Samuel P. Hayes, 
Jr., head of the lend-lease import de- 
partment, scoffed at my ‘little South 
Dakota complex’ and boasted that we 
were bringing in hundreds of thousands 
of tons of industrial machinery while I 
was ‘bellyaching over a measly forty- 
five tons of linotype parts.’ 

“In some instances, where the French 
requests stood on a somewhat shaky 
ground, or the need was not proven, 
the lend-lease officials helped to bolster 
their reasons so they would pass with- 
out question in Washington.” 

Meanwhile, paper restrictions of the 
War Production Board are tightening 
insofar as the printing industry is con- 
cerned in the United States. 
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KELLY SELLS INTERESTS 


The announcement has been made by 
E. J. Kelly that the General Printing 
Ink Corporation, New York City, has 
acquired the E. J. Kelly Company and 
the Michigan Research Laboratories, 
located at Kalamazoo, Michigan, which 
wiil continue to be operated under their 
own names with present personnel and 
policies. 

The resident manager of both con- 
cerns will be Thomas J. Craig, formerly 
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E. J. Kelly, at right, with Thomas J. Craig, who 
will manage Kelly ink firm purchased by G.P.I. 


chief of the protective coatings branch, 
Chemicals Bureau of the War Produc- 
tion Board in Washington, and more 
recently associated with the George H. 
Morrill Company division of the Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation. 

Paul J. Thoma, who with D. R. Erick- 
son developed some of the specialized 
inks produced by the Kelly firm, will 
be vice-president of both companies 
and will also be in charge of produc- 
tion and development. An engineering 
graduate of the University of Illinois, 
he also has been active in the WPB. 

The E. J. Kelly Company, which by 
reason of the arrangement is now a 
wholly owned subsidiary company of 
the General Printing Ink Corporation, 
was organized in 1929 and made its 
principal success servicing the rapidly 
growing packaging industry that cen- 
tered around Kalamazoo, Michigan, a 
section often referred to as “the valley 
of paper mills.” 

In 1937 the urgent need for research 
and engineering work caused the Kelly 
management to organize the Michigan 
Research Laboratories which were in- 
strumental in developing new processes 
and products of the Kelly organization. 


LINOTYPERS MAKE HISTORY 


Those persons interested in develop- 
ment of linecasting machines are being 
invited to visit the “Milestones Room” 
set up in the administration building of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn, in which models of a dozen 
historic machines are exhibited. 

Among the machines on exhibition 
are the Paige Compositor, in the financ- 
ing of which Mark Twain once lost a 
fortune; a Rogers typograph; a Lee and 
LeBrun machine; an Empire or Burr 
machine; machines made by Alexander 
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Dow; a Unitype or Simplex by Thorne; 
the first and second machines made by 
Ottmar Mergenthaler; an old Blower 
machine, which rendered service in the 
composing room of the New York Trib- 
une in 1886, and others also selected as 
representative of the developments in 
typesetting machinery during the latter 
part of the last century. 

In contrast to this ancient history, 
the Linotype company refers in its 
Linotype News to the manner in which 
modern Linotype history is being made 
by helping to win the war in the Pacific. 

The story is told that the Quarter- 
master General’s Office inquired of the 
Linotype management how many of the 
roman alphabet languages and dialects 
now used among peoples on islands in 
the Pacific could be set on a Linotype 
machine. 

C. H. Griffith, the vice-president in 
charge of typographic development, re- 
plied that all of the 110 roman-alpha- 
bet languages and the fifty-four dialects 
used in the area could be line-cast. In 
consequence, Linotype machines were 
shipped to the war areas equipped with 
matrices of from 6- to 24-point, in sev- 
eral faces of type with the necessary 
accents and phonetic symbols. 


"FIN" RADIATION EXPLAINED 


New cast-iron “fin” radiation heating 
equipment is explained and described 
in a folder released by the D. J. Murray 
Manufacturing Company, of Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 

Charts and illustrations, dimensional 
drawings, capacity tables, and supply 
and return connections drawings are 
contained in the folder, which also pic- 
tures installations of grid unit heaters 
of this type. 


HERALD-TRIBUNE WINS AYER CUP 


For the third time the New York 
Herald-Tribune won the F. Wayland 
Ayer cup in the fifteenth an- 
nual exhibition of newspaper 
typography conducted by N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 
The cup thus becomes the 
permanent possession of that 
newspaper. 

Judgment was made on the 
excellence of the typography, 
the makeup, presswork, and 
paper-saving use of type and 
format. 

In standard size newspap- 
ers, honorable mention was 
given to Christian Science 
Monitor, New York Times, 
and the Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, in the group 
of newspapers having more . 
than 50,000 circulation. 

Among the 10,000 to 50,000 
circulation papers honorable 
mention was awarded Iron 
Mountain News, Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan; the Rutland 
Herald, Rutland, Vermont; 
and Dayton Journal, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Among newspapers with 
less than 10,000 circulation: 
Awards went to Daily Rec- 
ord, Morristown, New Jersey; 
Salinas Californian, Salinas, 
California; and Virginia En- eee 
terprise, Virginia, Minnesota. toe 
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PROMOTE USE OF LITHOGRAPHY 


School publications produced by the 
offset process were judged in connec- 
tion with the sixth annual lithographed 
publications competition sponsored by 
the Lithographers National Association 
through the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, and the winners have been 
announced. 

The competition was open to elemen- 
tary schools and junior and senior high 
schools which utilize the lithographic 
method of production. The winners in- 
cluded schools throughout the country. 


ISSUES REPORT ON MAP PAPER 


Paper used for the printing of com- 
bat maps has a record of performance 
upon which the National Bureau of 
Standards has issued a report. It wes 
designed to meet the requirements of 
modern warfare and embodies the latest 
developments in the technology of paper 
manufacturing. 

“The most unique property of the 
new paper is its ability to withstand 
use and even rough handling when 
soaked with water, oil, or other liquids,” 
reads the report. “The maps can even 
be successfully washed in warm water 
with soap or be cleaned in gasoline or 
other solvents to restore legibility after 
being smeared with mud, grease, or oil. 

“Repeated immersion in boiling water 
will not damage the paper. Its very high 
wet strength is obtained with synthetic 
resins of a new type which are incor- 
porated during the papermaking proc- 
ess. Their function is to hold the fibers 
of the sheet together with a bond that 
is not soluble in most liquids. The effect 
is not to waterproof the paper but to 
give it strength when it is saturated, a 
property which conventional paper does 
not have. In addition, these resins im- 
prove the dry or normal strength with- 
out changing to any great extend the 
other properties of the paper.” 
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The News, a Washington, 
D. C. tabloid, won honorable 
mention in that group. 

More than 1,000 newspa- 
pers entered the contest. 





The F. Wayland Ayer Cup and copy 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
which won permanent possession, 
having been awarded it three times 
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GPO GIVES FIRST AWARDS 


For meritorious service rendered the 
U. S. Government in the production of 
printing necessary to the war effort, 
six printing and lithographing firms in 
New York City last month received the 
“Certificate’ of Merit” awarded by the 
Government Printing Office. 

The certificates were presented by A. 
E. Giegengack, Public Printer of the 
United States, during ceremonies held 
in the plants of each of the firms hon- 
ored. Those companies which received 
the certificates and executives who ac- 
cepted them were: 

Davis, Delaney, by Harold M. Davis, 
president; Publishers Printing Com- 
pany, Sampson R. Field, president; 
Pace Press, Albert R. Hamerslag, vice- 
president and general manager; Oberly 
and Newell Lithograph Corporation, 
Herbert C. Newell, president; Thomp- 
son Company, Printers, Mack Gross- 
man, president; and Acweltone Corpo- 
ration, H. B. Levine, president. 

Although these were the first such 
awards made to printers anywhere in 
the country, Mr. Giegengack said that 
this did not necessarily indicate the su- 
periority of these firms over others 
which will later receive certificates. 

In discussing reasons for establishing 
the Certificate of Merit award, Mr. 
Giegengack said he felt that those 
firms which said “yes” to requests to 
handle urgently needed war printing 
jobs should be rewarded when so many 
were saying “Sorry, too busy.” 

“We have not made it too easy for 
anybody to qualify because we wanted 
the award really to stand for some- 
thing. The award is going only to or- 
ganizations that are giving a large part 
of their facilities to the Government. 
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Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 72. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or 
have seen elsewhere? 


1. For the prevention of rust 
and for beautification. 

2. Patent base c or .152; ad 
plates f or .105. 

3, True, and exactly 19,372,- 
437,053 stamps. 

4. b or when set; after ink is 
bone-dry two impressions may 
be needed to cover aluminum. 

5. Gumming is necessary to 
prevent oxidation on the plate, 
which cannot be removed read- 
ily without damage to the grain. 

6. The Koreans in 1409. You 
can see pieces of the type at the 
New York American Museum of 
Natural History. 

7. Four and one-half letters. 

8. Printed reports to Congress. 
9. Fifteen million. | 
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They must do most of the work on time. 
Their jobs must meet proper quality 
standards. And the business practices 
of the company must be completely free 
of criticism.” 

Additional awards were announced 
early in May for the Jensen Printing 
Company, and the Cosby-Wirth Mani- 
fold Book Company, both of Minne- 
apolis, with the presentation personally 
made by the Public Printer on May 7. 





WHY OLDSTERS LIKE BLUE 


A reason is advanced by the color 
research laboratory of the Eagle Print- 
ing Ink Company. Here it is: 

“As we grow older, the lens of the 
human eye grows yellower. While the 
lens of a child may absorb 10 per cent 
of blue light, the lens of an oldster may 
absorb as much as 85 per cent. This 
change is accounted for as nature’s ef- 


Public Printer A. E. Giegengack, right, presents Certificate of Merit to Harold M. Davis, president, 
Davis, Delaney. H. Wayne Oakley, left, New York Employing Printers Association president, looks on 


Chicago firms to whom Giegengack 
gave certificates on May 9, 10, and 11, 
included the following: H. C. Sherman 
& Company, John Maher Printing Com- 
pany, Marshall-White Press and I. S. 
Berlin Printing & Lithographing Com- 
pany, Magill-Weinsheimer Company, 
Richter-McCall Company, the Manz 
Corporation, and the W. B. Conkey 
Company of Hammond, Indiana. 


TO OFFER CO-OPERATIVE COURSE 


Next year the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, New York, will 
offer codperative courses in printing. 
Students will be paired, one studying at 
the Institute while the other is working 
at some job in the printing industry. 

A committee representing manage- 
ment, labor, and the school will assist 
in keeping the program up to date, 
while shops employing the students will 
have a training officer to see that they 
get the right experience. The alternate 
periods of study and work will probably 
be four or five weeks. 

New sequence in laboratory courses 
is worked out so that instruction and 
experience are closely correlated. Fresh- 
men must attend school full time the 
first semester. The codperative course 
will require three years, but the regular 
two-year course will still be available. 

The Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy has also announced that leading 
New York State newspapers are spon- 
soring $250 scholarships in printing and 
publishing, which cover tuition for one 
complete year of study, for boys and 
girls of Rochester and vicinity who are 
interested in careers in the graphic arts. 

The first scholarships will be for the 
school year beginning next September. 
Prospective applicants may write to De- 
partment of Publishing and Printing, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 65 
Plymouth Avenue, South, Rochester 8, 
New York, for more information. 





fort at protection against brilliant light. 
It may also be of actual advantage to 
vision in sunlight where blue and ultra- 
violet rays are not only harmful but are 
also inclined to cause blurred images.” 

C. A. Gardiner, advertising manager, 
in commenting upon the scientific ex- 
planation, said: “We do know, at least, 
that most adults like blue, and perhaps 
the scientist is not far wrong.” 


LISTS GERMAN FACTORY AT $1 


Neal Dow Becker, president of Inter- 
type Corporation, has reported to stock- 
holders that the net income from its 
operations in 1944 totaled $445,537.19 
after providing reserves for deprecia- 
tion, taxes, and charges except for ad- 
justments which may result from the 
renegotiation of its war contracts. This 
amounts to $2.01 a share of common 
stock. Provision for various taxes dur- 
ing the year was equivalent to $3.67 a 
share. In dollars, the amount was $628,- 
500, the Federal normal income taxes 
amounting to $210,000, and the excess 
profits tax being $418,500. 

“Looking to the postwar period, we 
have no reconversion problem in a true 
physical sense,” reported Mr. Becker, 
“since the production machinery which 
we use for war work is the same that 
we will use for our Intertype work. But 
in common with all other industries we 
shall have problems which will test the 
qualities of the organization perhaps 
even more than the problems of the 
war. The stockholders may feel assured 
that the corporation enters the postwar 
period in sound condition to go forward 
with American industry.” 

Total assets aggregate $7,259,367, with 
current assets listed at $5,858,752. The 
current liabilities listed total $1,157,317. 
Patents and patterns are listed at $1.00. 
The same valuation of $1.00 is set. op- 
posite an item marked “Investment in 
German subsidiary.” 
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CONSOLIDATE COAST DIVISIONS 


Because of the increased industrial 
growth alor.g the Pacific Coast, three 
divisions of the General Printing Ink 
Corporation have been coérdinated into 
what is called the “Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion” of the corporation. Headquarters 
oi the consolidated division will be in 
San Francisco under the general man- 
agement of William J. Egan, who has 
been associated for more than thirty 
years with the George H. Morrill Com- 
pany, and with the General Printing 
Ink Corporation. 

Associated with him in the manage- 
ment of the new division in its several 
branches are Guy Sensiba, of the Sig- 
mund Ullman Company; Roger West- 
ling, of George H. Morrill Company; 
and Walter Lawrence of Fuchs & Lang 
Manufacturing Company, all of which 
are divisions of the General Printing 
Ink Corporation. 

While branches and service stations 
will be maintained by the consolidated 
division in the principal cities along the 
Pacific Coast, all its research and tech- 
nical facilities will be concentrated in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Close 
contacts will also be maintained by the 
Pacific Coast Division with the main 
research division of the corporation in 
New York City, and with the specialized 
divisional laboratories in various sec- 
tions of the country. 


SENATOR PUBLICIZES PRINTING 


The importance of printing to the war 
effort was publicized in The Congres- 
sional Record of April 2, through the 
efforts made by Senator Raymond E. 
Willis of Indiana, who obtained unan- 
imous consent of the Senate to have 
published an address on the subject by 
A. E. Giegengack. Among his comments, 
Senator Willis said: 

“Few of us realize the very important 
and prominent place which the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has occupied in 
our war effort. It has very promptly, ef- 
ficiently, and effectively met the needs 
of the Government in these wartime 
emergencies. I believe Mr. Giegengack’s 
address will be read by the Members of 
Congress with a great deal of profit, 
and it will be a source of satisfaction 
to them to know that this agency has 
been carrying on so well.” 

In the address, Mr. Giegengack re- 
viewed the work of the GPO as he has 
done in other addresses before various 
groups in the graphic arts. 


LUCIUS S. HOWARD HONORED 


Lucius S. Howard, treasurer of the 
Howard Paper Company since it was 
organized thirty-six years ago, was 
honored in a resolution at the recent 
annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. In recognition of his long and 
faithful record, he was given the hon- 
orary title of chairman. 


APPOINTS CHICAGO SCIENTIST 


J. Robert Van Pelt, formerly tech- 
nical director of the Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the staff of Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute at Columbus, 
Ohio. He will assume responsibility for 
an expanded program of research edu- 
cation. The institute was founded as a 
non-profit research and educational or- 
ganization by the late Gordon Battelle, 
whose will provided funds for its build- 
ing and endowment. 
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FIFTH AWARD TO HAMMERMILL 


The fourth white star, signifying the 
fifth winning of the Army-Navy “E” 
award for outstanding service in the 
production and delivery of paper for 
the Armed Forces, has been added to 
the “E” pennant of the Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


KENDALL JOINS UTA STAFF 


James R. Kendall has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of the United Typothetae 
of America, primarily to handle all the 
membership service requests in the field 
of government relations. 

Mr. Kendall has had wide experience 
with governmental agencies, especially 
with the WPB and RFC. His addition 


-to the staff was made necessary by the 


resignation of Lawrence Hanson. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 


WRITING ... THINK OF 





NEW OFFICERS ANNOUNCED 


Succeeding Harry M. Tillinghast, 
Harold G. Cutright has been elected 
president of R. Hoe & Company. Mr. 
Tillinghast, who became associated with 
Hoe in 1910 and has been its president 
since April, 1939, has been named as 
chairman of the board, a newly created 
office. 

Mr. Cutright has been vice-president 
and general manager of the machinery 
manufacturing and sales division of the 
company since 1944. 


STATE PRINTER COMES HOME 


Ferd Voiland Jr., elected state printer 
of Kansas as a big surprise to himsel! 
while he was overseas as a Red Cros 
club director, recently returned to his 
home in Topeka to “catch up on his 


Sd e o 

Many great changes have taken place since the 
Whiting Paper Company started manufacturing ledger 
paper. Generations have come and have passed into 


eternity, yet the brand names of Whiting’s Ledgers 
still stand as a symbol of quality. They have a national 


acceptance. 


Whiting’s Sterling Ledger is an 85% Rag content 
paper, and in this paper are embodied all the better 
qualities of good ledger paper. It has an excellent 
surface for printing and ruling; and it has been adopted 
as standard by many of the foremost printers and rulers 


throughout the country. 


Price List Furnished on Application 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, III. 
10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


154 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
619 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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sleep” before taking office on July 1. 
(Kansas is one of two states which have 
state printing plants, California being 
the other.) 

The new Kansas state printer left his 
commercial shop in Topeka almost two 
years ago to go overseas where he 
served in North Africa and Italy. He did 
not learn of his nomination to the state 
office until two weeks before the pri- 
mary. Friends placed his name on the 
ballot by petition and conducted the 
campaign. He served as assistant state 
printer from 1933 to 1941. 


o 
- 


FERD VOILAND, JR. 


Enroute to Topeka Mr. Voiland visited 
THE INLAND PRINTER Office in Chicago, 
where he told about Red Cross installa- 
tions in Europe and Africa. He was par- 
ticularly proud of requisitioning an ice 
cream plant that was an effective mor- 
ale booster for homesick Americans. 


ADVERTISING ART ON EXHIBIT. 


Artwork from advertisements of the 
Howard Allied Companies, which con- 
sist of the Howard, Maxwell, and Aetna 
paper mills and the Dayton Envelope 
Company, will be in a traveling show 
already scheduled for several cities. 

The original art of three of the ad- 
vertisements, together with the finished 
proofs, were submitted upon invitation 
to the Art Directors Club of Chicago. 
Of the group, one was selected to ap- 
pear at the art show being held during 
the latter part of May at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. . 

The art and copy for the group of 
paper mills was prepared under super- 
vision of Kircher, Lytle, Helton & Col- 
lett, Dayton, Ohio, advertising agency. 


MEAD WINS ADVERTISING AWARD 


For its outstanding advertising using 
the theme of America at war, the Mead 
Corporation and its agency, Gray and 
Rogers, were selected for a Certificate 
of Merit from “Wartime Advertising 
Awards,” which in peacetime are the 
Annual or Harvard Advertising Awards 
founded by Edward W. Bok. 

The certificate was given only to those 
whose advertisements were considered 
worthy of inclusion in a portfolio of the 
hundred outstanding wartime adver- 
tisements of 1944, selected by a jury of 
members of the administrative board 
of “Wartime Advertising Awards,” the 
War Advertising Council, and the Office 
of War Information. 

The complete campaign of Mead ad- 
vertisements, which were educational 
as well as patriotic, have appeared in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. - 


CARNEGIE TECH FUND SWELLS 


Generous gifts show enthusiasm on 
the part of the printing industry in the 
raising of the $500,000 endowment fund 
sought by the Department of Printing 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Additional firms to those previously 
announced who are supporting this drive 
with substantial gifts are the Guide 
Printing Company, of New York City; 
Kable Brothers, Mount Morris, Illinois; 
Trade Bindery, New York City; and 
Judd & Detweiler, Washington, D. C., 
which established the George H. Judd 
Printing Scholarship Fund with a gift 
of $5,000. 

Alumni are making contributions, in- 
cluding six who are in the armed serv- 
ices. All funds collected will be matched 
two to one by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York in July, 1946. 


NEW PLANT FOR ARIZONA PAPERS 


Construction of an ultramodern plant 
in which to produce the Arizona Re- 
public and the Phoenix Gazette will 
start as soon as the necessary materials 
are available, W. W. Knorpp, president 
of the Arizona Publishing Company, has 
announced. 

On an entire city block in downtown 
Phoenix, the new plant will take advan- 
tage of advanced materials and design, 
including efficient air cooling and heat- 
ing equipment. The investment, includ- 
ing the building, machinery, and other 
equipment, will be over $1,000,000. 

The building will center around a 
large tropical garden at the end of a 
100-foot-long lobby with glass walls. A 
glass-walled passageway will surround 
the garden, with doors leading from it 
into the various departments. Meeting 
rooms, both large and small, will be 
made available to organizations. 

The plans for the new building were 
announced at the sixth annual “Pin 





Architect's drawing of ultramodern plant to be built by 


Party” of the publishing company. Mr. 
Knorpp and Cliff Hanlen, foreman of 
the composing room, each received a 
diamond pin to signalize forty years of 
service. Eighteen others received gold 
twenty-year pins. 


BUFFALO FIRM ELECTS OFFICERS 


Oliver S. Bruce was recently elected 
president of Baker, Jones, Hausauer, 
Buffalo printer for more than seventy- 
five years. Mr. Bruce has been with the 
company since 1908, having been treas- 


OLIVER S. BRUCE 


urer since 1932 and the general man- 
ager since 1941. 

Other officers elected are vice-presi- 
dents Colonel Karl F. Hausauer (in 
service), Herman Knochenhauer, Wil- 
liam Onasch, and Merle B. Whitney; 
secretary Samuel D. Magavern, with 
Mr. Bruce continuing to serve as treas- 
urer of the firm. 


ART DIRECTORS HONOR ENGRAVERS 


For the first time in its twenty-five- 
year history the Art Directors Club, the 
most of whose members are art direc- 
tors in advertising agencies, has given 
special attention to the important part 
graphic arts reproduction plays in the 
application of art to advertising. 

Four photoengraving firms, two litho- 
graph companies, and the Government 
Printing Office received certificates of 
award for best examples of platemaking 
among more than three hundred entries 
in the twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition 
of Advertising Art. 

First prize for four-color work went 
to Sterling Engraving Company, and 








the Arizona Publishing Company, which will contain the latest in air-conditioning equipment 
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second prize was awarded to the Aetna 
Engraving Company. In the black and 
white category, Superior Color Com- 
pany received first award, and second 
prize was awarded to the Knapp En- 
graving Company. All of the winners 
are New York firms. 

In the large display category, Kindred 
MacLean & Company, Long Island City 
lithographer, received first prize. The 
award for second place was shared by 
the Government Printing Office and 
the Western Printing & Lithographing 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 

The jury on reproductions which 
selected the prize winners consisted of 
Roy Spreter, artist; Harry A. Groes- 
beck, Beck Engraving Company, New 
York City and Philadelphia; W. Arthur 
Cole, managing director of the Photo- 
Engravers Board of Trade of New 
York; and Charles P. Schmid, presi- 
dent of Trautman, Bailey & Blamper, 
New York City. 

One section of the advertising art 
exhibition was devoted to art in book- 
lets and direct mail. In this field the 
Art Directors’ Club medal for art di- 
rectors went to Bradbury Thompson 
for his work as designer and editor of 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company’s 
“Westvaco Inspirations for Printers.” It 
is produced by Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, 
New York printer and lithographer. Mr. 
Thompson’s work on “Inspirations” was 
also featured in the editorial art section 
of the exhibition. 

Other noteworthy pieces displayed in 
the direct mail section were a series of 
art calendars lithographed for John 
Morrell & Company by the Ketterlinus 
Lithographic Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia and Chicago; a calendar 
for the Rustless Iron & Steel Corpora- 
tion produced by the Charles Francis 
Press; a booklet entitled “Catalog De- 
sign” produced for Sweet’s Catalog 
Service by William E. Rudge’s Sons; 
an illustrated book for Vanity Fair 
Mills produced in gravure by the J. C. 
Dillon Company; and “A Pictorial His- 
tory of Paper,” recently published by 
the Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Company, 
lithographed by James Gray and bound 
by Russell-Rutter Company, all of New 
York City. 

Throughout the exhibition, the origi- 
nal art was displayed alongside its re- 
production for comparison. 


WAR THEME PRINTING CONTEST 


Any piece of printed matter that de- 
votes some space to any official war 
theme campaign is eligible to enter the 
“National War-Theme Awards” contest 
sponsored by the Martin Cantine Com- 
pany, paper manufacturer of Saugerties, 
New York. 

The contest is promoted to give pub- 
lic recognition to companies and indi- 
viduals who are showing outstanding 
skill in codperating in these campaigns 
through printed matter. Entries must 
be submitted by June 15. 


DR. GESSLER IS PROMOTED 


Dr. A. E. Gessler was elected a vice- 
president of Interchemical Corporation, 
New York City, at a recent special 
meeting held by the board of directors. 

In 1934 Dr. Gessler, who received his 
Ph.D. in Berlin, was made director of 
research for the newly formed research 
laboratories of Interchemical Corpora- 
tion. Vaporin heat-set inks and Vaposet 
moisture-set inks were developed under 
his direction. 
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Phoenix 
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A cipemeeeee Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
. Arkansas Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
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Stockton ... 
COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington....Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville. . -Knight Brothers Paper Company 
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Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
Chicago Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Chicago 
Capital City Paper Company 


Springfield 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 


IOWA 


Crescent Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Sioux City 


KANSAS 
Topeka 
Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge. . 
New Orleans. . 
Shreveport 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 


.Louisiana Paper Co, Ltd. 
: e D and W Paper Co. 
isallene Paper Co., Ltd. 


Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Company 


John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis. .. .Stilwell-Minneapolis Paper Co, 
St. Paul E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Louis Beacon Paper Company 
St. Louis. .Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
. Loui Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


MONTANA 
Billings 
Great Falls 

NEBRASKA 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


NEW JERSEY 

ONE occ cae J. E. Linde Paper Company 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque Carpenter Paper Company 
Hudson view Leena 4 Company 
A. Price & Son, Inc. 
Paper ve Inc. 
Union Paper & Twine Co., Inc. 
Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co, 
The Canfield Paper Co. 
a % Paper Company, Inc. 
New York. .)..:....- J. E. Linde Paper Company 
A. Price & Son, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
Paper Service, Inc. 
Paper Service, Inc. 
Troy Paper Corporation 


Dillard Paper Company 


Western Newspaper Union 

Cincinnati The Chatfield Pa ve Corp. 

Cleveland. The Petrequin Paper Company 

Columbus The Scioto Paper Company 

Toled The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City Carpenter Paper Company 
Tul Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. . 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Jackson 
Knoxville 


Paper Merchants, Inc. 
D. War —— 
. The Chatfield & Woods Co. of 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Dillard Paper Company 


Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Carroll Paper Company 
Southern Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 


. Carpenter Paper Company 
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Harlingen. aa ¥ * _ 
Houston.... L. S. Bosworth Co. Inc. 
Lubbock. . Carpenter Paper Company 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
Cauthorne Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC —New York 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Established 1872 « 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 * 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 + 155 Sansome St., San Francisco 4 
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It may pass the paper mil! standards for physical qualities: brightness, 
fold, opacity, moisture and strength. It may pass the paper mill tests for 
printability and readability. But a printing paper fails if it cannot survive 

the supreme test . . . customer satisfaction. 
It is on this premise that Kimberly-Clark instituted its Customer- 

Th e reai tes” Acceptance Laboratories. 
Here a group of practical men, with the customer viewpoint, subject 
e e Levelcoat Papers to rigorous inspection . . . to tests entirely independent 
ee Printing of those performed at the point of production. A comparison is made 
with the standards achieved in Kimberly-Clark Papers in the past weeks, 
months and years. And with a most critical consumer eye, a comparison 
is made with all competitive papers. 

Thus, by obtaining a continuous, impartial appraisal of Levelcoat Papers 
. .. and by acting on the recommendations of the Customer-Acceptance 
Laboratories, Kimberly-Clark maintains its steadfast policy of producing 


the highest quality printing papers. 


KIMBERLY 


Leovelcoat’® PAPERS pe a 


C L A R K Jrufect Mu ltifect . 


For highest- For volume 


C 0 R Pp 0 R A T | 1] N quality printing printing at a price daasanen 
i 


Kimberly-Clark also make Economy and Recondite cover; 
Regent bristol; Kimray school papers. 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—DON'T WASTE 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Aluminum Plates are... 


Putting aluminum litho plate on one of the presses at Kindred-MacLean & Company 


Lightweight, long-lasting aluminum __shelping lithographers everywhere turn 
litho plates have been used exclusively out better work of all types. Ask 
for over 17 years at Kindred-MacLean — your distributor for them, or write 
& Company, New York City. Alcoa ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


Aluminum Lithographic plates are 1837 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


o\ bs a oy .\ | LitHo PLATES 
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"TO SEE 
WHAT HE 
COULD SEE” 


Bear or man, it’s often 
good to stop a moment : ; : 
and look things over. Lithograph by James E. Allen 


A glance around at the paper industry is encouraging on the whole. Of course, 
in the foreground we see that paper is still on the critical list. Conservation is still 
important, and will be increasingly so until the two wars end. But, on all sides — 
a hearty and patriotic cooperation has manifested itself; cooperation between 
millman, distributor, printer. 


The paper user too has learned some valuable lessons. How to buy paper 
wisely. How important it is to fit paper more properly to the job. How to get the 
most out of the paper he buys. This knowledge, emphasized in wartime, is going 
to be valuable to him and to the industry 


pects INTERNATIONAL 


All told there is lots of light in the 
view ahead. International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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and THEY NEED 
YOUR HELP TO WIN.. 


@ Your War Bond purchases must con- 
tinue—and you must keep the Bonds! 


® Donate your blood at the Red Cross 
Blood Bank—and help save the lives 
of our wounded! 


@ Don’t patronize Black Markets. They 
are un-American! 


@ Stay on the job— Our boys need 
ships, planes, tanks, guns and muni- 
tions in greater quantities than ever. 
If you quit— you help the enemy 
and let our fighters down. Your boy 
may be one of them! 





At Challenge we are backing the 
fight as outlined above and building 
equipment for the armed forces and 
for plants engaged in vital war pro- 
duction. A small percentage of our 
facilities are devoted to the manu- 
facture of replacement parts and the 
replenishing of vital stocks. Write us 
your needs—we may be able to help! 
Priorities, of course, are required on 
some items. 





* Let's Finish the Job - Buy More War Bonds! — 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


“Over Fifty Years in the Service of the Graphic: Arts” 


GRAND HAVEN — MICHIGAN 


SPEED 
JOB BLACK INK 


No. 2141S (BK10306AD) 
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1 
THE BLACK INK THAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING! 
FOR, FOR A LONG TIME FOR MANY REASONS. 
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No. I. It sets immediately on paper. 
No. 2. It does not dry on the press within a week. 
No. 3. It does not skin in can. 


No. 4. It is about 10% bulkier than any other 
-Black Ink. 


No. 5. And possibly not the least reason is the 
price of it, which is 75c per lb. in 5 Ib. lots, in 
one pound cans, delivered. Check accompany- 
ing the order. A single pound, $1.00. 


MAIN OFFICE 


iC TRIANGLE IN i, al Coror Co. Kei 


! Manufacturers of Fine Litho & Printing Inks for All Purposes' 
26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN 1, N.Y. 1 


I 
SERVICE OFFICES: 618 WALNUT ST., ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
305 E. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. | 

al 


FOR PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 


THE DOYLE Gen Glow 
INFRARED DRYER 


(THE DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER) 

See jour other advertisement on Page 93 
For all makes of printing presses and folding machines. Dries ink quickly. 
Higher speeds, faster deliveries, more jobs. Saves time waiting to back vp 
saves slip-sheeting. No static, rapid handling; perfect jogging, less spoilage. 
No flames: less fire hazard, purer air... The Doyle Infrared Dryer is standard 
equipment on well known presses; has been used successfully for many years 
Substantial, efficient, finest materials and workmanship. 


[GET OUR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


THE J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER, DOYLE'S 
SETSWELL COMPOUND, DOYLE’S LIQUID STATIC DESTROYER. 


1224 WEST SIXTH STREET © CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
BETTER PRINTING © MORE PROFIT __ 








For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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“SAFE TO PROCEED” 


ECAUSE devices like the above are so utterly construction. 
dependable, the engineer always knows when 
it’s “safe to proceed”. 3. Because Hoe builds the complete produc- 







There is an equally reliable guide for the publi- tion unit consisting of press, folders, paper 
cation printer. For over a century, the name Hoe on reels, tensions and full-speed pasters, the 
a printing press has told executives that it is safe to printer obtains a thoroughly coordinated 
proceed with the purchase of such equipment. installation and enjoys the confidence of 






undivided responsibility. 






Whai are the reasons for such confidence? 
4. Because Hoe has always refused to com- 









1. Because Hoe has always set the pace, the promise on quality. 
printer gains the benefits of latest design 
th and newest improvements. This foursome highlights the background of the 
vp reputation earned by Hoe equipment for per- 
. 2. Because Hoe’s manufacturing facilities formance in terms of quantity and quality, for 
a are unexcelled, the printer is sure of that reliability of operation, for safety of the press- 
vitally important press quality — precision room personnel. 





Back the Invasion (ii Buy more War Bonds 





R. HOE & CO.., INC., 910 EAST 138th STREET (at East River), NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 
CHICAGO @ BOSTON e BIRMINGHAM @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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TO LABEL OVER-SEAS 
BOUND PACKAGES USE 


WATER-RESISTANT 


SOLSEAL 


LABEL PAPER 


GUIDES WARTIME 


SUPPLIES today 
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From the 
Painting by 
Clarence 
H. Carter. 
Courtesy 
Alcoa 
Steamship 
Co., Inc. 


For labeling any shipments on which water resistant labels are 
needed, specify SOLSEAL Water Resistant Label Paper. Made of 
60 Ib. Kraft, SOLSEAL Label Paper is not only water-resistant, 
but will withstand the effects of heavy humidity ... even actual 
immersion in water, as well as temperature extremes. 

SOLSEAL Label Paper adheres firmly to fibreboard containers, 
to glass, and to some metals. It is just the thing for labeling today’s 
packages, cartons and containers bound for war zones. Use it 
to guide your export shipments after the war! Write us for work- 
ing samples of McLaurin-Jones SOLSEAL Label Paper or ask 
your distributor. 


McLAURIN-JONES 


COMPANY 
304.MacLaurin Street, Brookfield, Mass. 
Offices: New York « Chicago + Los Angeles 








for Smooth, Clean Cuts — 
More Cuts Between Grinds 


Precision 


Paper Knives 


Il Super-Keen—Perfected .002” concave bevel— 
making for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


Di} Accurate—Less than .001” variation throughout 
knife length—insures smooth, clean, straight cuts. 


3 Free Clearing—Precision ground .003” concave 
face with .006” tapered back—eliminates binding or 
dragging even on deep lifts. 


4 Long-Lasting—Special tool steel cutting edge 
heat-treated by a process which combines hardness with 
toughness—to give maximum number of cuts between 
grinds. 


For Quotations Write 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 


606 Negley Place ¢ Dayton, Ohio 





KEEP IN THE RACE 
WITH 


CHAMPION 
BLACKS 


«Champion Halftone 
* Champion Super 
* Champion Book 


As well known in the printing trades 
as are the heroes of fiction and fact 
—our Champions are champions in 
fact, not fiction. Prove to yourself 
their dependable performance. 


Gh ee and Valentine Ce. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
4 trek - e Nash 
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oe 
engra 
incree 
paper 
increo 


pO Here's timely, practical help for printers, lithographers, 

engravers and paper merchants. Each of these aids will help you 
increase your letterhead sales. A truly fine letterhead 

paper, promoted with both direct mail and consumer advertising, will 
increase your profits, satisfy more customers. 











409-E S. APPLETON AVE., APPLETON, WIS. 
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Speed Up and Improve 
Your Press Results 


Why is it every print- 

ing buyer wants his job 

out the next day? Well, 

one way to speed up 

presswork for these cus- 

tomers is employment: 

of 33 Ink Conditioners. 

33 Ink Conditioners 

speed up and improve 

good presswork requirt- 

ing less of the press- 

men’s time. They in- 

crease the affinity of inks on all types of 
stock. Colors spread more rapidly and 
brilliance is increased. They minimize 
crystallization, make ink go farther and 
in other ways assure superior reproduc- 
tion that always gratifies customers. Just 
look at the guarantee below! Take advan- 
tage of it! 

Write for free copy of “To the Press- 
man”’. It’s full of helpful and interesting 
information on how 33 Ink Conditioners 


will add to your results. 
OCPOCCPEOOF OOOO 699000000000 0000000 0008 


100% Guarantee 


8 LB. TRIAL ORDER If our Ink Conditioner does not 
‘satisfy you completely, return the unused portion at 
our expense. 

33” (letterpress) “0-33” (litho and multilith). 








444444444444 
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Los Angeles « San Francisco « Dallas « Houston « Oklahoma City « Miami 
Orlando « Tampa e Jack ille « Tallah -e Charlotte + Knoxville 
Atlanta e Wilkes-Barre «+ .Milwaukee «+ St.Louis « Kansas City « Denver 
Cincinnati « Dayton « Hartford +» Toronto « Montreal ¢ Honolulu 











COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


] 
Cont vat... 


ANADA- its CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO. L7TD., TORONTO 





TO TAME 

the toughest job— 
TON TOUGH TYMPAN can‘t 
be beat . . Will fold and 
hold . . Any way across the 
sheet. 


Lets presses purr like kit. 
tens . . Doesn’t cockle, warp 
or sag . . Does the job the 
way it should . . No brittle 
spots to snag. 


TON TOUGH TYMPAN is 
. « Presswork 


* *K X 


TON TOUGH TYMPAN tames the toughest 
job with ease. Put him on your next run. Then, uncross 
your fingers .. . your make-ready worries are over ! 


OTHER CENTRALINE PRINTER’S PAPERS: 
TAG, WATER REPELLENT SIGN, MANIFOLD, OFFSET, DIE WIPE AND BOND 


ITON TOUGH Gf) TYMPAN 


ace. u.s, PAY. ofr, SMiTy We 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY we. 


2456 Lakeshore Drive ° Muskegon, Michigan 











Are You Using 


a “Hand Press” 


The old way of valuing printing jobs by as- 
sembling costs in long, laborious columns is 
just as outmoded as using a hand press in a 
modern printing plant. 

A Modern Shop Deserves a Modern Office 


Adopt the FRANKLIN PRINTING CATA- 
LOG, the scientific method of “figuring” jobs 
that thousands of successful printers through- 
out the nations use to ad- 

vantage every day. 

Use the CATALOG for sixty 

days — test it for accuracy, 

speed and completeness. 

You'll never go back to the 

old cumbersome method of 

valuing printing. 

Send for trial order today 











PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


THE “BIG STACK” 


Typical of Bryant's facilities for handling 





THE MORE POPULAR = sigety 
BRYANT BRANDS the Victory rush of printing needs is this 


COATED giant super calendar stack. It’s one of the 


CELLUGLOSS — C2S Enamel; C1S Enamel 1 H 
pn ag mtr the largest in operation. 


BRYFOLD — C2S Enamel; C2S Cover 1 . : 
PLIABLE — C2S Enamel; C2S Cover Bryant s capacity for volume, quality 


_ I; * ; e ° 
—a. production is backed by fifty years expe- 


SUNRAY —C2S Enamel; *C1S Litho; *C1S ‘ ‘ , - 
Litho (Gloss Ink) rience in making “fine papers for fine 


BRYCOAT — C2S Enamel ee 
FEATHERWEIGHT — C2S Enamel printing” — by letterpress, offset, or roto- 


UNCOATED gravure. 
IMPERIAL — Bible; Manifold 

BRITISH OPAQUE 

DE SOTO — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- 


chine Finish; *Litho Super; *Litho Duplex j 
Super; *Offset 
BRYANTIQUE — Eggshell 
BRYTONE — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- 
chine Finish; *Litho Super 
acct one PAPER COMPANY 
SUNBEAM — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- 
chine Finish; *Litho Super; Eggshell KALAMAZOO 29F, MICHIGAN 
BRYANTEER — English Finish; Super; Eggshell CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


The availability of these grades is restricted, 
in some cases by war conditions. 











*Designed for top performance on offset presses 














TARA BUY WAR BONDS AAA 


Now ts the Bast Jume 


to dispose of your 
surplus machinery 





Make way for the latest designed 
equipment when it becomes available 


We Are Interested in Buying 
SINGLE UNITS or COMPLETE PLANTS 


Write or Phone Us Today 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


& a ae E R E KOT E Marshall and Jefferson Streets 


BRAND 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


TYMPAN PAPER 


A\ 

When doing perforating work, there is no need of fitting LESB¥KG KEEP "EM FLYING SABRES 
brass or steel strips, galvanized plates or other material 
to the packing. Perforate directly on Spherekote Tympan 
Paper...its hard, uniform glass-beaded surface gives 
you sharper, cleaner cut from perforating rules and 
trouble-free runs for thousands of impressions. Only a 
minimum of ink can gather on Spherekote’s smooth 
surface and you eliminate the build-up of ink which 
ordinarily occurs. You'll find that Spherekote delivers 
stock much flatter, too. 


To prevent offset, for quick backup and longer press 
runs with fewer stops, Spherekote Tympan Paper has 
found ready acceptance in all types of printing estab- 
lishments. Let us send you our booklet, “‘The New 
Pressroom Pet,’’ which gives complete information 
about Spherekote and how it will give you better 
printing results. 


Use this Coupon for Complete Information 


Minnesota Many printers have 

Muninc AND largely eliminated costly pressroom delays by 
standardizing on dependable TROJAN ‘‘Super- 
M anuracturinG co. Flat’’ Gummed Papers. “Manufactured by a com- 


GENERAL OFFICES SAINT PAUL 6. MINN 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES pany with more than a quarter-century of special- 
ized experience these uniform papers have 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company always assured profitable label and sticker runs 
900 Fauquier Avenue, Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


ey aaah se ‘Pet’.”" THE A al PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ia Offices @ Troy, Ohio @ MILLS 
SALES BRANCHES. IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Address 
City. Zone State When you think of gummed products, think of Gummed Productsh 
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(ieee made paper scarce. It be- 


came necessary to get more 


sheets per pound. Stationery and 
record-keeping papers had to be 
thinner. To get sufficient strength 
and wear from thinner papers we 
bought paper of greater cotton con- 
tent. These papers proved stronger 
and more serviceable than papers 
made all of wood pulp. There’s less 
waste because cotton fiber papers 
stand more erasing. These papers 


Asked the President of the Purchasing Agent: 
Did you say that war restrictions have IMPROVED 
the serviceability of the paper we use? 


Said the Purchasing Agent to the President: 
Right. War restrictions IMPROVED the performance 
of the stationery and record-keeping papers we use. 


look better, take more use and 
abuse, and last longer.”’ 

When war restrictions go, don’t 
return to the wasteful practices of 
yesteryear. When you order sta- 
tionery and record-keeping papers, 
specify PARSONS. You'll get the 
finest cotton fiber papers from a 
mill that specializes in paper for 
modern business, made to reflect 
and record the quality of your 
organization. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please 
YOUR Customers 


Tell this fact to buyers of 
paper: for stationery and 
records, war restrictions m- 
proved the performance of 
paper where a higher cot- 
ton content was used, And 
paper giving better per- 
formance to users holds 
more satisfied customers. 

Our advertising . tells 
buyers and users of paper 
this important fact. This 
message appears in Nation’s 
Business, Business Week, 
Burroughs Clearing House, 
Dun’s Review, Banking, 
Journal of Accountancy, 
and The Controller — mag- 
azines read by over seven 
hundred thousand of the 
best prospects for quality 
paper in business. 

Please your customers 
with the performance, the 
feel, and the looks of the 
paper you sell and they use. 
Do it by recommending 
PARSONS cotton fiber pa- 
pers for stationery and rec- 
ords, In PARSONS complete 
line of ledgers, bonds, in- 
dexes and bristols you'll 
find everything you need 
from 25% cotton to the 
finest linen and all-new- 
white-rag papers. Only new 
rags are used at PARSONS 
and greater care through 
the entire manufacturing 
process insures uniformity 
throughout each run, and 
that every run of the same 
brand is alike. 
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HOW one newspaper saved 67’ work days per year! 


Here’s a Valuable Answer... 


In only a years time, as proved by a careful cost 
study, the Monomelt System saved one newspaper* 
1314 FULL TIME WORK WEEKS, or 6714 working 
days... through efficient, automatic handling of 
type metal for casting machines. 

In addition to this, output from typecasting 
machines was increased from 10% to 25% due to 
reduction in ‘‘down”’ time, faster casting, fewer 
defects in slugs and elimination of several time- 
killing manual operations. Known savings in dol- 
lars and cents were $686.20 for labor, plus $587.48 
in dross and metal costs...a total of $1,273.68. And 
this doesn’t include the value of boosted output. 


Increases Printing Output-Per-Man 


The Monomelt System offers your shop similar 
manpower and money-saving benefits. It elimi- 
nates one melting of type metal altogether,actually 
improves slug quality and saves time. 

@ASK FOR DETAILS about a Monomelt survey of your shop or 
plant. A special engineer and cost accountant will gladly show 
you exactly what your savings will be with the Monomelt System. 


‘ahi. 





Limited amount of equip t now a 
Relieve your manpower shortage by action now! 


*Daily paper using 17 Monomelt-equipped casting machines. Details on request. 


MONOMELT COMPANY icc ls tinnesor 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 








HOW TO MAK & 
BETTER OFFSET PLATES &7 


If you're thinking about offset, you'll want this booklet. 
It was prepared as a step-by-step operating manual for 
the platemaker, by the leading lithographic chemical 
house. If followed, it will give you better plates at 
lower cost. To produce good 

offset, you need good plates; 

this booklet will help. 

Send for it today, on 


“ha " the coupon. 
AROUND THEW 


oe 


af) 
T A 


Litho Chemical & Supply Co., Inc., New York 
We’re interested in offset. Send us your 
booklet, without charge or obligation. 





Company 
Address 








Title 





IP 





it’s time to go into business 


for yourself... 


IF you can raise $20,000—individually 
or with some friends—here is a rare opportunity to ac- 
quire an old established, successful Printing Plant with 
high grade equipment, making over $25,000 sales annu- 
ally. Orders on hand for about 4 months’ work. Plant is 
located in midwestern town and enjoys fine reputation. 
Being sold due to death of owner. 


BOX B-823, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 














\: LET SOUTHWORTH 


Hep YOU 


I, making your plans for Post-war Business and Profits, 
you will need the increased production and lower costs 
made possible by SOUTHWORTH’S new improved 
GRAPHIC ARTS MACHINES. 
Although still 100% on War Work, production on new models will 
start immediately the Emergency ends. Be wise . . . get a “Priority” 
on early delivery ... place your orders NOW. Write for complete 
information. 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CONDITIONERS, UNIVERSAL PAPER JOGGERS, 
HUMIDIFIERS, PUNCHING, CORNERING, PERFORATING MACHINES, ETC. 


30B WARREN AVENUE, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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C&P PRINTING MACHINERY 


aie we are producing 100% for government needs. We - 
intend to keep at it until peace returns. 


When that day comes the printing equipment shown here will 
be available to you again. But it will be better than ever— 
advanced in construction and design, and with increased versa- 
tility in meeting the demand for profitable printing production. 





Meanwhile, we suggest that you keep your present equipment 
in top-notch condition. Inspect it frequently; lubricate it 
properly; maintain it carefully; replace worn parts promptly; 
and anticipate any need for repair parts well in advance so that 
you will lose no time when repairs are needed. In this conser- 
vation of equipment, your C & P dealer will gladly give you 


his advice and suggestions. 








Peete ys 
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Mahe ‘om Let a WHEN YOU MUST... 


Replace With ROBERTS 


Keep ‘em Running ., Se a4 \ Model | 27--5-Wheel $7720 each 


| : $12 Less 40% net 
Always take proper care of your number- ' O 5 - Steal Se-6atied “audi uae 
ing machines—especially these days, to \ peeay Wiss g* 
aa longer life and accurate perform- " $14 Less 40% - 
ance: 1—clean; 2—oil; and 3—adjust. 
You can do it or we will recondition— 
all makes—at nominal cost. Let us help | UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
“Make Em Last.” Investigate our Reconditioning Service 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Roman or Gothic style figures. Forward 
or backward action. Efficient direct 
drive in all. 


SO bbb bb bb bb bbb bbb bbb tity 
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Plame | €O¥ STITCHING WIRE 


T. _ 
ae ! Neutralizer ——— ROUND OR FLAT 


Makes Presses 
Deliver Light Paper 
LIKE THIS 


—. 
INSTEAD OF LIKE THIS 








S h., a: iy ENGDAHL BINDERY 
aod Cures von oles | EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
i te es wen ot eo : *‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hl 
CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. Telephone Monroe 6062 


BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 











Or ee ee ee 


Calleres Mecanicos 
Eutenberg S. G. 


(Soc. Anon.) Capital M$N 1.500.000* 


ZEPITA ST. 3101, BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 





AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED « SQUARE AND TRUE « ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 











VON CER Bee CSREES eee 


‘Manufacturers of printing and general graphics 
machines, wish to obtain from American firms 
either the representation of their products or to 
manufacture same in our country on a royalty basis. 
* 


We can furnish you with ample references from American, English, 
and Argentine banks and business concerns. 


* Argentine Currency 


To Keep ‘em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 


RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 
THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POUR Be ss 


(UES Gboe Be 





TO ee 


BUY AS A UNIT « —— * SELL AS A UNIT 


jCASLON BOND 1 


CASLON BOND PAK Accurate mill-cut 82gx11 white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 
holds 10 hoxes © 5000 ‘ 10 boxes to Pak 


unit with space for label ] CASLON UTILITY BOX 

wy contains 500 plus sheets « 

8*.x11 ¢ white « 10 boxes 

in Pak © has label for your 

name ¢ U.S. Patent 2319018 
“extras for make-ready 


The Munising Paper Co. © 135 S. La Salle St. lig 3, Ul. 


BUY AS A UNIT « Couveatent-Compact-Clean * SELL AS A UNIT. 


§ plus* sheets « a com 
plete storage or delivery 


for letterheads and forms 
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RECOMMENDED 


Doing properly every job 
he is given to do is the 
best testimonial anyone 
can have. For 141 years 
this has been the princi- 
ple behind the manufac- 


ture of Johnson Inks. 


Cart 
BE JOHNSON esyoany 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


Philadelphia e New York e Chicago « Boston « St. Louis « Cleveland 
Detroit « Baltimore « Kansas City « Pittsburgh « Atlanta « Dallas 























Just try DOYLE’S 
SETSWELL COMPOUND 


See our other advertisement on page 82 


An ink conditioner which has been used for years by progres- 
sive printers and lithographers ... prevents crystallization .. . 
colors can lie longer between runs ... no mottling or crawling 
. » - increases ink coverage and relieves offsetting . .. assures 
a clean, clear, sharp impression . . . invaluable in tints for 
overprinting, for heavy solids and process work. 


ONE-POUND TRIAL SIZE—$1.50 


The J. E. DOYLE Company 


1224 WEST SIXTH STREET e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





Manufacturers of Doyle Infrared Dryer, Doyle Vacuum Sheet 
Cleaner, Doyle's Liquid Static Destroyer. 











ROSBACK & 


@ Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





OF KALAMAZOO 


DEPENDABILITY! 








The hundreds of users depending 
daily upon production accuracy in 
their sawing and trimming opera- 
tions these past few years know 
the real meaning of Hammond 
Glider dependability. 


1616 DOUGLAS AVE., KALAMAZOO 54, MICH. 
Eastern Branch: 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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BRONZING MACHINES 

@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 

Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


























Economical yet attractive set-up boxes for 
packaging printing. Stocked for prompt 
shipments in two popular sizes for stand- 
ard letterheads and Monarch sheets. Full 
information and samples sent without obli- 
gation. Write Today. 

Barger Box Co., Inc. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
@ WHOLDSALE Calendars for. the 
printer. Do your own printing. Adver- 
tising Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. 
Due to gas rationing few calendar 
salesmen are on the road now—which 
means more calendar sales for the 
printer. FLEMING CALENDAR CoO., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Til. 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 

Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 
backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 
Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co.,109 Worth 
St., New York, N. Y. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@® WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist embod Co., 924 Oak St., 








Kansas City 13 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





SELL US YOUR SURPLUS 
MACHINERY 


Highest prices paid for LINOTYPES AND INTERTYPES, 
KELLY PRESSES, VERTICALS, KLUGES, JOB PRESSES, 
PAPER CUTTERS, FOLDERS 


PAYNE & WALSH CORP. 


82 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. BEekman 3-1791 








FOR SALE (continued) 





Emphasis on 


PRODUCTION EXCELLENCE 





* 2 Ludlow Typographs, current 
model machines, steel cabinets, 
Ludlow mats in series include: Tempo 
Light, Bold and Heavy, Bodoni Black, 
Bodoni Campanile, Gothic Cond., 
Modern Cond. Gothic, Coronet Bold, 
Karnak family. 
No. 4-3R Miehle Unit No. 15600. 
Harris Model S6L Offset Press. 
Thompson steel imposing table 
39x65 top, 306 rustproof galleys. 
10 Thompson steel type cabinets. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


220 S. JEFFERSON, CHICAGO 6 

















FOR SALE 

@ BABCOCK two-color Rotary, sheet 
size 48 x 71. In excellent condition. 

Can be inspected in running order. The 

MacLean Publishing Co., 481 University 

Ave., Toronto, Canada. 








@ MONITOR No. 1% ELECTRIC 
STITCHER. Also, the Rac pageheer heads 
for te ys Punch—3 hole memo; 2 hl. 
3/16”; and a %” tabbing. Ran- 

dle’ Otice ‘Supply Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 


(Continued on next page) 








MEGILL’S | Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


=a, 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 








The original—the best. Circular on 


Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 





THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


Sold by dealers. 


MEGILL’S . Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


i 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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FOR SALE (continued) 
e@ STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT: Two 
Hoe Steam Tables 25”x28”; Sta-Hi 
Vacuum Casting Box 18”x29”; 
mond Scorcher 21”x26”; Kane Steam 
Boiler (Gas); Gas Melting Furnace with 
automatic controls; Mat Refrigerator. 
All in excellent condition. United Lu- 
theran Publication, 5001 Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
@ *OR SALE: Four year old model 
222 Baum Folder, 22x28 with_paster 
attachment. Excellent buy. Write— 
Coifort Printing Co., 200 South 7th St., 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
@ or Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
ond rebuilt printing equipment on 
easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 
Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 
@ lookbinders’ Machinery—New model 
National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Illinois. . 


HELP WANTED 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 


One of the largest and best equipped Printing 
and Lithographing houses in Tennessee has 
pening for capable Composing Room F 
who is i d in 





























ting with a pro- 
gressive company doing a large volume of 
high-class printing and lithographing. 

Only men of ability will be considered, 
Write Supt. P. O. Box 940, Nashville 1, Tenn, 




















GENERAL MANAGER 


Wanted by well-known greeting card manufac- 
turing company. This man must be a seasoned 
executive, and be used to assuming responsi- 
bility. A thorough knowledge of the greeting 
card business or related field is desirable. This 
is an excellent opportunity for the right person. 
Write stating age, experience and salary desired. 
Write Box B-822 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 




















@e BINDERY FOREMAN—Permanent 

position, complete charge of large, 
modern bindery of one of the largest, 
leading progressive printing companies 
in St. Louis, Missouri. Must be practi- 
cal man, staie age and experience. Box 
B-825 c/o The Inland Printer. 





@ PRINTING PRESS MECHANIC— 

Working foreman, experience on 
magazine web, sheet fed rotaries and 
Miehle flatbed presses. Best working 
conditions, largest eastern plant. State 
experience fully, age, salary expected. 
Write Box B-824 c/o The Inland Printer. 





@ COMBINATION LINOTYPE MONO- 

TYPE operator. Progressive commer- 
cial plant, good pay, working condi- 
tions and permanent. Duke Printing & 
Office Supply, Wichita, Kansas. 





@ EXPERIENCED LINOTYPE OPER- 
ATOR. Straight matter or ad guts. 
Permanent. Guarantee check $47.50. 
New machine. Housing available. Will 
repay transportation. Thomas G. Sum- 
mers, Daily Record, Roswell, N. M. 





®@ WANTED—Monotype Caster man for 
progressive trade plant. Union. Per- 

manent. Weimer Typesetting Co., 102 

Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

e JOB PRINTER WANTED—Modern 
equipment. Right job for you, Mr. 

Good Printer. Address—Colonial Press, 

9th & Douglas, Omaha 8, Nebraska. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 











Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLIN 


Ss 
CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. w cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A.M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226,cclumbia Ave. 














MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


® CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 

equipment for printing machinery, 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Meet the Marvellum Trio 


These three happy fellows get around a lot. They visit print 
shops and busy factories. They go to offices and peek into files 
and brief cases. You never see them do it, of course, because 
they come when you're not looking! But they learn a lot of 
things, especially about printed matter such as catalogs, hand- 
books, manuals and instruction books. 

From what they tell us, you wanted an attractive, durable, 
tough cover stock that would print well, for use on miscellane- 
ous catalogs and printed material —one that would be generally 
available under government limitation orders. So we created 
the three Light Weight No. 65 lines ofe-Marco, Marvelhide and 
Marvelleather. They’re your answer,—although war industries 
are still using the Medium Weight line for their essential pro- 
tective covers. ieee 
Printers everywhere are building goodwill and good profits by suggest- 
ing Marvellum Cover Papers on their jobs. Ask your paper merchant 
for samples, and order early because Uncle Sam naturally has first call 


on Marvellum facilities for his ordnance and technical papers and reg- 


ular Medium Weight Covers. 


Tne WMawelum Company 


PAPERS DISTINCTIVE e Holyoke, Hass. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing These Advertisers 














Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
_ OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 


: Trying to Run Your Plant 
“TN let you | Short-Handed? 


Soff this time = Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow. 











We offer the complete facilities of a mod. 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a let- 
terhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 


Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordi- 
nary combination form planograph runs; 
we make oe quotations on more com- 
a fo s according to specifications, 

e handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 


We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our hooks will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


FOR PRICE LIST WRITE 


GREENLEE CO, 


ADEN A H ALFTONE OFFSET m termes Ave., Chicago 14 


PERFECT PERFORATOR PINS 
Old Man Trouble may not hang Remember: when something = To fit all makes of Round 
: Hole Perforating Machines, 


around your door... but IF he goes wrong, your customer may Perfect Perforator Pins are 
furnished for Latham, 


does, it’s comforting to realize that “let you off this time.” But may- Stimpson, Rosback, Wright 
Adena Halftone Offset is on hand be he won't next time! adie -alipiosnpeen'y 

to help. Yes, gratifying results are Take no chances . . . instead, Fan alt rostinen A. F. Fischer 
sure with Adena. 


eee Machines. 137 W. 20th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
take Adena and be satisfied. 














PLATES 


ipp: Dull or gloss .. . never ry d th ) { 
Save money by shipp:ng 
via Miami Valley Ship- es teres any mottling or muddy Ou nee ¢ es | 
ers’ Assn. 
: S_ eas HE best plates produce the best 
T printing Expert offset plate 
graining saves you money in 
the long run by permitting quality 
work and smooth press perform- 
ance. The skill and experience of 
ALJEN SERVICE assures the best. 
Careful and competent handling of 
your plate problems. Zine or 
aluminum plates, any size. 


_—— 


(Continued on next page) 
































ACCURATE composing room tools 
give maximum production from R 0) T AR Y Pp RE % 4S E & 
every man-hour. Write for catalog 
of ROUSE Time-Saving equipment. 





for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


& COMPANY WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, 10) = 6 Or - Velo mn 0 0. (e) f-} 











FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
4 nl Ki in Litho-Offset and Printing Makes Embossing stot 7 
; inal ; d é 
er ae Noress roa until dry. Sheets 5 %4x94a inches $1.25 a dovea, postpaid 
Dryers, too, trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 33; 
4 
q 


Instruction with each package. 
35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO THE INLAND PRINTER COM PANY 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


e THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


ROLLERS 


—  — 


a 
Ideal 
Rollers 


yx ECONOMICAL 
w EFFICIENT 
w DEPENDABLE 


Ideal Graphic form rollers and 

Ideal Inkmaster (vulcanized 

oil) distributors will keep your 

letterpresses producing high- 

quality work at production 

speeds in any kind of weather. 
* 














Use Graphic form rollers with linseed- 
base inks. Made of high-quality glue 
and glycerine to withstand high speeds 
and hot weather. 

Ideal Inkmaster rollers are made of vul- 
canized vegetable oils. Weatherproof; 
remain true in diameter. Can be used 
with linseed- or water-base inks. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. CO. 
Chicago 8, Illinois ¢ Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


oe ee 


IT'S TIME 


YOU HAD SUMMER ROLLERS 


Yes... high time. Don't wait another 
day. Order AMERICANS now. Summer 
weather can't faze them... for we've 
given them a special hot weather stamina 
that fits them for topnotch performance 
clear through the hottest season. Hurry! 























Order yours today sure! 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
1342 N. Halsted St. Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 














ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 
and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 








Do you mind some 
free advertising? 


We’re continuing this year to use the authority of 


your name as a reference for Rising Papers. It adds 
up to free advertising for you—and, we're frank to 
say, a sound sales approach for both of us. This se- 
ries appears in a long list of trade and business 


magazines including: 


U. S. NEWS ° BUSINESS WEEK ° SALES MANAGEMENT 
ADVERTISING & SELLING °* PURCHASING + PRINTERS’ INK 














THE @ 
Teun? RINTER 


WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 





C MAY. 1945 + VOL. «¢ NO.2 +) 





LEADING ARTICLES FOR YOU THIS MONTH 


Printers’ Limitations Confusing to Buyers. 
By George J. Sherwin 

Discipline Should Be Constructive to Have Proper Effect. 
By George Greenberger 

expressiveness Is the Selling Power of Type. 
By A. Raymond Hopper 

Varying Overhead Ruins Estimates. 
By A. C. Kiechlin 

Guaranty Restricted on All Loans by G. I. Bill of Rights 
By Harold J, Ashe 

Teamwork in the Advance Plans Results in Smooth Job. 
By Glenn C. Compton 


MONTHLY FEATURES TO KEEP YOU ABREAST 


Salesman’s Corner 
Specimen Review 
The Month’s News......... TL 


Pressroom Trouble Shooters 


Proofroom 
FOR COMPLETE ADVERTISERS’ INDEX TURN TO PAGE 94 
ee ee et 


Member Associated Business Papers © Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 

THE INLAND PRINTER, May, 1945, Volume 115, No. 2. Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription 
is$4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; 
single copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, 


under Act of March 3, 1879. 
All manuscripts should be accompanied by ad t tage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER assumes no 


responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 





J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 
Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor Joseph J. O'Neill, Western Advertising 
Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 
Eastern Advertising: William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 











Modernize your perforating operations 
by attaching a perfected McAdams feeder 
and layboy to your perforating machine. 


McADAMS 
PRODUCTS 
¢ Pen Ruling 
Machines 


« Disc Ruling 
Machines 


« Paging Machines 
e Pile Feeders 
e Roll Feeders 


Operates at high or low speed by remote 
control. Any weight of paper up to 3-ply 
index is efficiently carried from the 
feeder on tapes through the perforator 
and delivered into the layboy. 


Write for full information; ask for Bulle- 
tins 101 and 110. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET e NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 

















McADAMS 
PAPER PILE FEEDER 





= al en 


PERFORATE AT MAXIMUM SPEED WITH McADAMS PNEUMATIC FEEDER 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ An old time hand compositor and 

floorman account of long illness in 
family must return to trade; union, 
reliable, efficient, plenty experience as 
shop foreman or executive. Can plan 
and produce. Go anywhere for perma- 
nency. Box B-821 c/o The Inland Printer. 


A SURE HIT ”) 
Zs: Arrow Flectros y 
ARROW SERVICE 


P. 0. BOX 2217 Salt Lake City 13, Utah 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


TYPEFOUNDERS 


ACME RADIANTS 


RAD. BOLD _ RAD. BOLD COND. 
RAD. MED. RADIANT BOLD EX. COND. 


Send for specimen sheet showing all sizes and prices 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 
161 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








STOCK CUTS 








e THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, ING. 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Producers of fine type faces. 

@ MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY. the big type foundry of the 

West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


WIRE 


e@ SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING 
WIRE. Over eighty-five rons’ at wire 

oer experience. Supplied in coils 
on spools. SOLD BY. LEADING 

DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


BAUM 
OLDERS 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 











(Below) 


ENSEMBLE UNIT OF 
FEEDER, PERFORATOR 
AND LAYBOY 





For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 





Guaranteed Performance 


... backed by over 50 years’ 
experience in the making 
of fine Tympan 





CR 0 MWE LL SPECIAL PREPARED 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4801-39 So. Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Ill. 


NOW...AS ALWAYS — UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 











FREE...TO BEGIN AGAIN 


IN THE PHILIPPINES...in France and in 
Poland...wherever the Armies of the 
United Nations have made people 
free to fly their own flag again...there 
the people are faced with Herculean 


feats of reconstruction. 


IN ALL SUCH PLACES, the printed word 
must circulate as widely and quickly 
as possible. Line after line of type 


must rally, direct, sustain and inspire 
the people in their tremendous task 
of self-rehabilitation. 


IN FACT, if we hope to keep the peace 
of the world, liberty-loving peoples 
must all be built up and made strong. 
Those who edit, publish and print 
will be proud to use the printed word 
in this fight for freedom from war. 


Rae INTERTYPE secure a7. 











